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TEMPLE CHURCH CHOIR 


Hear my Prayer and Oh, for the wings of a Dove. Mendels ssohn 
Soloist: ERNEST LOUGH - - 


How lovely are the Messengers. Mendelssohn. Organ acc. } 
— 











B 3453 


Lord, it belongs nottomycare. Walford Davies. Organ acc B 3518 
| \ | Requiem — How lovely is Thy dwelling-place. Brahms - 


Jesu, joy of man’s desiring. Bach. Piano and ones acc. 
+ and places 


Lord God of Heaven. Spohr. Organ acc. 8 8123 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHOIR 


Magnificat in B Flat. Stanford. Organ acc. - - . cwe 
Nunc Dimittis in B Flat. Stanford. Organacc. - . . 








Ty Lalas 


(Ze MESSIAH (Handel) (S&a.__) 
- ERNEST LOUGH CN 


i know that my Redeemer liveth. Organacc. - : ° B 2656 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
Hallelujah Chorus ; And the Glory of the Lord - - - ©2489 
Behold the Lamb of God ; eey to Ged, wit Lenten Phil- oun 
harmonic Orchestra ° - 
Worthy is the Lamb ; Lift up your heads, with nove Albert D 1057 2 
Hall Orchestra - : 


PHILHARMONIC ae 
For unto us a Child is born - : : % D 1876 





Glory to God. Soloist: ELSIE SUDDABY - . “ 


MASS IN B MINOR (8ach) . 
Sti 1S just 15 years ago since the (In Latin). Recorded in complete form e 
‘6 Vocalists : MARGARET BALFOUR, ELISABETH SCHUMANN, | 
record of Hear my Prayer,” FRIEDRICH SCHORR, WALTER WIDDOP, and PHILHARMONIC 
CHOIR with London Symphony Orchestra coniucted by Albert Coates C 1710-26 
by Ernest Lough and the Temple GREGORIAN CHANT } 
e ° MONKS’ CHOIR OF ST. PIERRE DE SOLESMES a 
Church Choir, set an entirely new sateen tian’. Ginads OAR D 1971-82 
° ° CORONATION SERVICE 
standard in choral recording. at Westminster Abbey, May !2, 1937 





Anthem -—I was glad. Parry RGI; Zadok the Priest. Handel AGS 





and groups of singers have con- = waka ssseee : 
tributed to “ His Master’s Voice” nf 

repertory. Records are available ; “HH IS MASTER'S VOICE 
of a wide diversity of fine choral Kecoids 

works, all splendid performances. }iMRAQ(Zima tt ist - Tinest | \eco rconihtg- 
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Exports confirm claims for 
BM) Lonc-PLAYING NEEDLES 


“They say 


Wireless World (supreme technical journal of 
Europe).—The IM long-playing needles are hard enough 
to withstand the wear of eight consecutive records (the 
usual number in automatic record-changing units) after 
which they can be repointed and used for at least 50 play- 
ings. Our tests confirmed the claims for low surface 
and mechanical noise, and also showed that the reduction 
in output at high frequencies by comparison with steel 
needles was much less than usual. 


Philco.—We have no hesitation in recommending the 
IM special (long-playing) needles to all those interested in 
good quality reproduction and we are inserting a note to 
that effect in our instruction manuals. We find that 
your claims are fully justified and compliment you ona 
fine product. 


Philips.—Having now received a further report from 
the Laboratories we feel satisfied to recommend the use 
of IM long-playing needles and you may use our name in 
this connection. 








_ 


Plus Tax 


Pye.—We strongly recommend the use of IM long- 
playing gramophone needles. They considerably reduce 
needle scratch, whilst at the same time maintaining a 
good top note response 


R.G.D.—Prolonged life and reduced surface noise can 
be obtained on records which have not been previously 
played with steel needles by using IM needles. These are 
of the thorn type and will play eight 12-in. records without 
resharpening. 


IM needies are used by the B.B.C. Gramophone 
enthusiasts, dealers, radiogram manufacturers and 
technical experts all endorse the claims for IM needles. 


IM NEEDLES ARE OFFICIALLY 
RECOMMENDED BY R.G.D., PYE, 
PHILIPS, PHILCO, G.E.C., BUSH 











INSTRUMENT CASES 


Our fully equipped modern factory produces all types of metal instrument 
cases, radio chassis, panels, brackets, boxes and other metal components. 
Complete amplifying equipments designed and manufactured for special 
requirements. 


Enquiries to be addressed to our Head Office :—Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116, 
New Oxford Street. London, W.C.|}. Mus2um 5944 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 











RECORDS ? 
GO 
TO 
IMHOFP’ 
FIRST 


Many customers, finding we have the records in stock which 
they have failed to get elsewhere, say: ‘“‘! wish | had tried 
Imhof’s first.”’ It is good advice, because at Imhof House there 





are still the largest stocks of records in the world. Post orders 


welcomed. Please send cash with order. 


IMHOFP’S (RETAIL) LTD. 
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THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
L’Arlesienne Suite, No. 1. Bizet. 



















=! 5 - 7 7b DX 1085-7 
Greensleeves — Fantasia “aed CARROLL GIBBONS VICTOR SILVESTER 
illiams, arr raves. Si - 
EILEEN j OY CE and The Savoy Hotel Orpheans and his Ballroom Orchestra 
: The Pennsylvania Polka - -  - One dozen Roses - - = - 
Ballade No. 1 in G Minor, Op. 23. Chopin DX 1084 } aed ae ee } FB 2830 Demande et Réponse - - ~} FB 2834 
The Lamplighter’s Serenade - - Moonlight Cocktail - - - - 
ALBERT SANDLER TRIO Two meee of Shoes - - - -} ou Sing,Jeverybody Sing - - -} te ns 
Rose Marie—Selection - - - DB 2086 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ i arnawii ape NAT GONELLA 
' Carroll Calls the Tunes, No. 20: , , 
seiekiuniais and his Orchestra Basin pirest Ball ; Lamplighter's sania and his New Georgians 
ira! Yiral—-Tango - - - = erenade ; Don't sit under the Apple Confessin’ the BI ce is on th 
DB 2084 Tree : St ts ml st onfessin’ the Blues 
me 7 ‘Cocktail; Sometimes = ee” | For noreasonatAll- - = -} Fe aes 
JIMMY LEACH and the 
99 
NEW ‘ ORGANOLIANS S73 
(Harry Farmer at the Hammond Organ) FOEOEOEO EGE FOEGEG ] FINEST NAME| 5 308 8 NE SA A 
Basin Street Ball; Desert Patrol - FB 2837 i ’ 2 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN & e 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders f A selection of magnificent recordings i 
Hawaiian Memories— ¥ * 
'd like to see Samoa of Samoa: My nas 2 of the late FELIX WEINGARTNER % 
sié Oo oiden Ureams; sout ea ; Sy 
Lullabies ; Sophisticated Hula ; Hawai- 2 conducting cs 
ian Paradise ; In a little] Hula Heaven 2 THE NINE BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES 78 
* ‘4 
#3 No.1inCMajor- - - LX 677-9 No.5inC Minor - - = DXS5169 §% 
HENRY WENDON e Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra London Philharmonic Orchestra a 
Pt. 
Gerald Moore at the Piano 3 No. 2in D Major- - - LX7258 No. 6 in F (** Pastoral’) - - 1 1893-7 ce 
Love went a-Riding. Bridge - ‘} onteie ey London Symphony Orchestra Royal Philharmonic Orchestra Rs 
Eleanore. Coleridge Taylor - - ~- e No. 3 in E Flat (“Eroica”) - LX532-7 | P ; es 
hor . Vienna 5 Retose Orchestra No.7in A Major- - - - LX 4848 <> 
| “on 
BING CROSBY 24 No.4inBFlat - - - - LX2747 No. 8in F Major -— - - LX563-5 & 
Black Moonligh t: Street of Dreams DB 2085 4 London Philharmonic Orchestra Vienna Philharmonic Orchestre 3? 
y No. 9 in D minor (‘‘ Choral”) LX 413-20 2 
TURNER LAYTON y vr Aw cognate 9) Orchestra, Pr 
oloists an orus >* 
The Lamplighter’s Serenade - “| FB 2833 ‘ Sa 
Somebody else is taking my Place 2 x 
' oe : e BRAHMS SYMPHONIES e e 
‘ CELIA LI PTON & No.1inC Minor- - - - LX833-7 | No.3inFMajor- - - - LX74651 
Blues in the Night; Tangerine - FB 2832 2 London Symphony Orchestra London Philharmonic Orchestra eS 
» No. 2 in D Major - = =LX899-:903  No.4inEMinor- - - - .x705-9 & 
Cilia ena C L - : London Symphony Orchestra \ London Symphony Orchestra > 
olumbia Graphophone Company Limited, | ef ‘ 2 
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RECORDS 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
and The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Voices ofSpring. Waltz. ane 
Strauss - - 
Vienna Blood. Waltz. Johann 
Strauss - 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Reminiscences of Vehetoweny 
Arr. Urbach~ - 


DB 5963 : 


| Double Concerto in A Minor, 


©3299 | 


JASCHA HEIFETZ (Violin) 
EMANUEL FEUERMANN (’Cello) 
and The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 


DB 6120-3 


Op. 102. Brahms . 


Album No. 374 
Automatic Couplings DB 8929-32 





J. M. SANROMA 


with Orchestra Conducted by 
Charles O'Connell 


Piano Concerto in A Minor. 
Op. 16. Grieg. Ist Move- 
ment (Condensed) - 

Piano Concerto No. | inB Flat 
Minor, Op.23. Tchaikovsky. 
Ist Movement (Condensed) 





H.M. COLDSTREAM GUARDS BAND 
Conducted by Captain J. Causley Windram 


Swan Lake Ballet, Op. 20. 
Tchaikovsky. Valse; Dance 
of the Swans and Hungarian 
Dance (Czardas) - 


B 9280 


ARTURO ARTUROS 
and his Cubano Rhythm 


Misirlou. Afro-Cubano - — 
Lamento Borincano. Rumba - 


REGINALD FOORT 


on his Giant Moller Concert Organ 


H.M.S. Pinafore—Selection - BD 10I2 


“FATS” WALLER 
and his Rhythm 


Twenty-four Robbers; Pan-Pan 8D 0! 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX 





MAGGIE TEYTE 
Piano Accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
Soir. Samain-Faure - 
Les Roses D’ Ispahan, Op. 39, DA 1819 
No. 4. De I'Isle-Faure- - 


PAUL ROBESON 
Now sleeps the Crimson naa. 
R,. Quilter - - - B 9281! 
Love at my Heart - - - 








JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 
One dozen Roses -. 
| threw a kiss in the Ocean 
One more Kiss - - 
Somebody elise is ing | BD 5754 
my Place - 


} BD 5752 











GLENN MILLER 


and his Orchestra 


Moonlight Sonata. Beethoven 
arr. Wm. Finegan~ - 
Piano: Chummy MacGregor 

The Story of a Starry Night. 
Adapted from Tchaikovsky's 
“Pathetique"’ Symphony - 


BD 5768 


| 


| 


| 





THE KENTUCKY MINSTRELS 


Conducted by Leslie Woodgate 
With Organ, Harp and Flute acc. 


O dry those Tears - - 

The Church Bells of England 
Soloist: John Duncan. Ar- 
ranged Doris Arnold - - 


‘* HUTCH ”’ : 
Moonlight Cocktail : - 
If you haven’t got Dreams } oe 
R.A.O.C. BLUE ROCKETS . 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 
Directed by Eric Tann 


Anchors Aweigh - -~— - 
National Emblem -_— - > BD 5767 


SWING MUSIC 1942 SERIES 
JOHNNY HODGES and Orchestra 
Squaty Roo: Things ain’t B 9283 

what they used to Be : 


JOHN KIRBY and Orchestra 
Wondering Where: Move Over 


DUKE ELLINGTON (Piano Solo) 
Solitude; Dear old Southland 


B 9284 


B 9285 
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EDITORIAL 


Gramophone Society’s 
Programme 


@ ee of our readers, Mr. C. J. Thomas, 
who was for forty years in the. School 
Medical Service of the L.C.C., retired about 
a year ago and inspired by a nostalgia for 
London, arranged an admirable programme 
for the Acton and District Gramophone 
Circle, which he called “‘ Cockaigne: a 
Salute.’ Mr. Thomas has been kind 
enough to send me a copy of the actual 
programme, and I am going to give readers 
the advantage of reading what it was 
because I think such a programme may 
fire the members of other gramophone 
circles to competition. Space will not 
allow me to print more than the musical 
items, which is a pity, because there were 
some well-chosen quotations from verse and 
prose to adorn the presentation. 


Part 1 
Overture Cockaigne Elgar 
March Pomp and Circum- Elgar 
stance No. 4. 
Song Down Vauxhall Way Oliver 
Suite London Eric Coates 
Covent Garden, 
Westminster, 
Knightsbridge 
Song Sally in Our Alley .. Carey 
Symphony The London Haydn 
Part II 
Suite London: — Eric Coates 
Oxford Street, 
Langham Place 
The River Water Music Handel 


The Streets Necessary Caution, Handel 
in the Strand (Grainger), 
London Pride (Coward), 
Paradise Alley, The ’Ole in 
the Road, Berkeley Square, 
London Cries, The Old 
Kent Road. 


The Exhibition Origin of Design Handel 
Buckingham When we were. 
Palace very Young Milne 
Cockneys The Chimes of Bow Bells, Gert 
and Daisy, Polly Perkins of 
Paddington Green, Our Dis- 
trict Visitor, The Lambeth 
Walk. 
Finale * Fireworks Handel 
I should be glad to hear from corres- 
pondents who have given programmes on 
a theme like this one arranged by Mr. 
Thomas, and though we are not in a posi- 
tion to have any prize competitions at 
present, I will nominate at the end of a few 
months what I consider the best three 


programmes submitted. ‘Let me make it 
clear that they must be programmes built 
up on a theme because obviously it would 
be impossible to give a verdict about others, 
so much depending as it does on personal 
tastes. I think the idea of illustrating such 
programmes with appropriate quotations 
from literature is*helpful in securing the 
right atmosphere. I tried the experiment 
myself in a small way in one of my recent 
record talks for the B.B.C., when I read 
one of Shakespeare’s sonnets to express a 
mood I found appropriate to Beethoven’s 
Spring Sonata. I know that musicians are 
inclined to look askance at the humblest 
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attempt to suggest the interpretation of 
music in terms of any other art, but so long 
as it is clear that such illustrations are 
merely the expression of an individual 
reaction I cannot think much harm is done. 
After all, the musician who sets a poem to 
music runs a risk of confusing two art forms, 
and indeed many of my favourite poems 
have suffered acutely at the hands of com- 
poers, not to mention what they have 
suffered from the mouths of singers. 


This Year’s Records 


I have been turning over the pages of our 
last seven numbers, and it really is extra- 
ordinary to remind oneself of what the 
recording companies have been able to 
issue up to date in this fateful year of 1942. 
I am also reminded that I have not said 
anything about two or three works which I 
ought to have mentioned. One of the 


most important of these is Walton’s Violin 
Concerto, played by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Heifetz as soloist and 
Eugene Goossens as conductor, on three 
red H.M.V. discs. It is a pleasure to be 
able to say that repetition benefits this 
work. I do not think it will ever become 
for me one of my favourite violin concertos, 
but then for at least two years I would 
never have said that Elgar’s Violin Con- 
certo would ever grow to be really loved. 
That, however, was the result of the fairly 
frequent performance of it, and a year 
hence I may put the Walton Violin Con- 
certo in the same category. I still think 
that Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto was a 
greater work than his Violin Concerto, but 
I suppose in thinking that I am in a very 
small minority. Now that William Walton 
has given us a violin and viola concerto, I 
hope he will add one for the violoncello. 
If he should compose such a work during 
this war we should have an opportunity of 
comparing the effect of war on two British 
composers because Elgar’s Violoncello Con- 
certo was composed during the last war. 

Another concerto by a British composer 
which benefits from repetition is John 
Ireland’s Piano Concerto in E flat, an 
excellent performance of which was given 
by Eileen Joyce and the Hallé Orchestra 
under Leslie Heward on three dark-blue 
Columbia discs, and although written only 
twelve years ago, it is not so ultra-modern 
as to: bewilder old-fashioned ears, and 
certainly not so old-fashioned as to suggest 
in the least any kind of musical pastiche. 

When I was writing about that terrific 
recording of Tchaikowsky’s B flat minor 
Piano Concerto, in which Toscanini and 
the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra were 
pitted against Vladimir Horowitz, I wanted 
to quote from that interesting little book, 
A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress, by J. D. M. 
Rorke, but I could not lay my hand on the 
volume. Now I have found the quotation 
I wanted. Here it is: 

“My dream involved the building of 
such a pianoforte as never was. The Queen’s 
Hall might hold it. The bass strings 
should stretch from floor to ceiling ; and 
where the common or drawipg-room 
instrument is a trichord, mine, in the upper 
octaves, should be a centichord at least. 
The action would have to be operated 
electrically, and, of course, it should have 
a player-action also fitted. I didn’t figure 
myself standing by, a mere listener, while 
other people exploited the resources of my 
piano pianissimo-fortissimo. ‘Then, Sir Henry 
Wood’s and the London Symphony Orches- 
tras being massed, reinforced by the Hallé, 
the Scottish, and a few others from the 
provinces, and Arthur Nikisch being 
entrusted with the baton—but taking his 
time from me, the solo-player-pianist— 
a rendering of Tchaikowsky’s B flat minor 
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Concerto would be given—the sort of 
rendering that would be recorded by 
seismographical instruments . . . the dream 
centred and had its being in the first three 
minutes of the B flat minor, and was 
concerned with nothing else. I think the 
ambition must have been born on a day 
of storm when, under the cliffs, one found 
that mighty, mouth-filling song a thing to 
shout, and thank its Maker for, while the 
great sea itself put in the crashing chords of 
the pianoforte part.” 

Last month we had Toscanini in a very 
different mood from that which produced 
that terrific recording of the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto, which seemed the answer to Mr. 
Rorke’s dream. This is expressed on two 
sides of a red H.M.V. disc. We already 
had an earlier recording of the Preludes to 
Act I and III of Traviata, conducted by 
Toscanini, but this is incomparably superior 
to the earlier recordings, and I wish it had 
been published in time for me to give it 
when the Prelude to the First Act was 
played in one of my B.B.C. talks. Both this 
and the recording of Butterworth’s exquisite 
Shropshire Lad Rhapsody show what a 
remarkable advance has been made in the 
recording of massed strings. I am glad 
that Toscanini, at the age of 75, can still 
devote so much loving care to the two 
Preludes in Travieta, for it encourages me 
to believe that I shall never grow too old 
to love this enchanting opera. It is a great 
pity that we shall never have a complete 
recording of it, with Toscanini back at La 
Scala. Mussolini has committed many sins 
against his country, and not the least 
mortal of them has been to deprive Italy 
of its greatest conductor. When the day of 
reckoning comes Toscanini should conduct 
the funeral march that plays him to the 
scaffold. 

Last month also brought us an excep- 
tionally charming performance of Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 29 in A, composed when 
Mozart was only 18 years old. I have heard 
and enjoyed Haydn’s symphonies under 
Koussevitzky’s baton, and’ therefore it was 
no surprise to find him able to direct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as gracefully 
through the lightest of Mozart as he can 
direct it tremendously through the surge 
and thunder of Sibelius. These two red 
H.M.V. discs should on no account be 
overlooked. 

Another record of which I must remind 
readers is a twelve-inch Decca on which 
Noel Mewton-Wood plays Weber’s Sonata 
No. 1 in C. This is a most attractive little 
work,, and it is good to find a pianist 
turning away from the well-worn recording 
track and adding what is nowadays a 
novelty to our piano repertory. Weber is a 
composer who deserves much more atten- 
tion by pianists than he is given, and I 
hope more of his work will find its way into 
the catalogues. 

Except for that wonderful album of Olga 
Slobodskaya, published through the enter- 
prise of Rimington Van Wyck, who are 
also responsible for compelling the recorders 
to give us Maggie Teyte at last, the vocal 
records this year have been sadly dull as a 
whole.* The elimination of German and 
Italian singers has laid a heavier burden 
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on British singers than, with a few notable 
exceptions, they are capable of sustaining. 
When we add to this the idiotic rule made 
by a ridiculous B.B.C. bureaucrat against 
the broadcasting of songs in German or 
Italian, lovers of good singing are being 
sadly stinted. It was a particular pleasure, 
last month, to find a first-class record by 
Alvar Lidell of Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes and Love’s Old Sweet Song. His singing 
is easy and unaffected, and his diction 
crystal-clear. I hope that his records will 
become a regular feature of the H.M.V, 


BEHIND THE 
By HERBERT 


ives what was the first big work electric- 
ally recorded by H.M.V. I have no 
substantial evidence. In September, 1925, 
they issued a six-record edition of Elgar’s 
Second Symphony, with the composer 
conducting, and Thibaud in the Bach 
Violin Concerto in E major (three records) ; 
but no clue was given, either in claims or in 
reviews, whether they were acoustic or 
electric recordings. In October they issued 
a record of “ La Boutique Fantasque ”’ by 
the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, under 
Eugene Goossens, and from references to 
certain characteristics one reviewer haz- 
arded the opinion that this was “‘ one of 
the first products of the new system of 
recording.”” In November, there was an 
H.M.V. recording of “ Parsifal ”’ on eight 
records, briefly noted as being of great 
interest as “ up-to-date recording”, and 
another R.A.H. Orchestra (Midsummer 
Night’s Dream Overture) under Landon 
Ronald, with a similar note. The December 
H.M.V. large-scale recording was Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fourth Symphony, again the 
R.A.H. Orchestra, under Landon Ronald, 
on five records. This was, apparently, an 
electric recording, since there were critics’ 
references to some distortion as being too 
great to allow the listener to hear what 
was being done. But it should be remem- 
bered that this so-called “‘ distortion ’’ may 
well have been due to the inadequacy of 
the reproducing instruments, and not to 
the recording, for emphatically there were 
no gramophones capable of handling either 
the volume or the new fidelity qualities 
which the microphone was putting on to 
the records. 

In any case, it is clear that H.M.V. was 
first with important orchestral works elec- 
trically recorded in the studio and, as 
already noted, with English public hall 
recordings of church organ and choral 
excerpts, but this did not speed us up with 
our plans in this direction. For another 
thing, we had on hand a number of acoustic 
orchestral recordings of standard character 
which, while the public was not yet aware 
of the new recording, were being issued in 
the normal fashion. 

Indeed, there is no harm now in saying 
that it was October in this year before we 
were satisfied with results from our electric 
recording experiments, and it is possible 
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catalogue and that he will be tempted to 
find a few songs that have been recorded 
rather less often than the two he chose last 
month. When there is something to sing 
about in the news, I suggest that the B.B.C. 


should allow Mr. Lidell to break into song. 


It would be an agreeable change from the 
spoken bulletin. 

I shall say nothing about the light 
records of this year. They have been 
mediocre, quite deplorably mediocre or 
drearily bad. 

CompTON MACKENZIE. 


NEEDLE— XXVI 


C. RIDOUT 


that this delay saved us from a certain 


amount of criticism of those results. That 
we had arrived at a standard satisfying to our 
experts was shown by the fact that our 
recorders immediately tackled every form 
of music, beginning with Percival Mackey’s 
Band and going through such widely 
different artists as the Squire Octet, Doris 
Vane, soprano, the artists in the Hippo- 
drome show, “Mercenary Mary,” George 
Robey, and the London Symphony Orches- 
tra under Weingartner in Berlioz’s ‘‘ Sym- 
phonie Fantastique.” This, our first big 
symphonic recording, although recorded in 
October, was not issued for reasons of trade 
policy until the following March. 

I set these facts out briefly at this point to 
preserve the reader’s perspective of events 
during the months when, literally, the 
gramophone public was being given its 
first taste of electric recording alongside 
what it had been accustomed to, and 
between all of which, from all appearances, 
it did not know the difference... That 
seemed clear from the fact of the sales of 
one against the other showing no change. 
For whatever interest it has for readers, I 
will amplify some of these references to our 
earliest electric recordings as we come. to 


them. For the sake of history, I hope it — 


may be possible for some similar chronology 
to be made available regarding H.M.V.. 
records of those crucial months. 

Late in 1925 (November, I believe) we 
struck one of the biggest record “ flops ” 
we had ever known. At the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, the success of “‘ The Beg- 
gar’s Opera ” of John Gay had encouraged 
the promoters to put on another period 
Linley’s ‘“‘ The Duenna.” But, 
instead of the success being repeated, it 
failed to attract. We had recorded it 
pretty fully with the Lyric artists, but it was 
withdrawn almost at the same moment 
that we issued the records. I think that was 
about our most unlucky theatre venture. 

Both companies were spreading the net 
of the new recording to cover dll classes of 
music, from choral and orchestral to solo 
instruments and regimental bands, and 
these, being issued in company with records 
by the old process, did not attract special 
notice unless they had some distinguishing 
characteristic, such as excessive volume. 

The first attempts to record orchestra l 
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and symphonic works were not conspicu- 
ously successful. The critics, who apparently 
were on the alert to note examples of the 
new recording (which they had to find for 
themselves, for manufacturers gave no 
indication), did not approve of the “ dis- 
tortion” or the “din,” but they were 
tolerant to the point of admitting that the 
results “‘ make one lick the lips in anticipa- 
tion of what we may soon receive, if the 
improvement goes on.” 

Well, apart from the Denza Dance Band 
of American dance recordings, Columbia 
did not issue any English electric recordings 
until our November list, in which we 
included a dance record (3761) of Percival 
Mackey’s Band of two ** Mercenary Mary ” 
airs, “ I’m a little bit Fonder of You ” and 
“Tie a String Around Your Finger ” (the 
first of our English efforts), and followed 
this in mid-November when we announced 
** startingly vivid records”? of Mercenary 
Mary” itself with Peggy O’Neil, June, 
Sonnie Hale and A. W. Baskcomb, and an 
orchestral record by Percival Mackey’s 
Band—these, then, representing the first 
collective Columbia contribution to electric 
recording. And this, I am bound to add, 
seemed quite in line with the Columbia 
policy of concentrating first upon the type 
of music likely to attract the widest notice 
and the largest immediate sales. 

But, strange though it may appear, the 
very day we completed the recording of 
** Mercenary Mary” we commenced the 
recording of our first symphonic work. 
That was the end of October, 1925, which 
suggests that this was the moment when 
Columbia was satisfied that the results of 
its electric recording could be passed on to 
the public. The symphonic landmark was 
Berlioz’s “‘ Symphonie Fantastique,” the 
issue of which was deferred until the follow- 
ing March, because we had a number of 
acoustic recordings awaiting issue. As these 
included a Beethoven Concerto and Quar- 
tets, the Siegfried Idyll, Max Bruch 
Concerto, a Bach Suite, and the Schubert 
‘** Trout ” Quintet, they represented far too 
ond an expenditure to be lightly thrown 
aside. 

From there, we proceeded steadily with 
the issue of single records by popular 
artists, with a slight leavening of better-class 
music as time went on. 

Next came the J. H. Squire Celeste 
Octet record of Fibich’s *‘ Poéme’’ and 
** Love’s Old Sweet Song,” the soprano, 
Doris Vane, in ‘‘ I Love the Moon” and 
** Memory’s Melody,” and a sacred quar- 
tette record of ‘* All People that on Earth 
do Dwell” and ‘‘ How Sweet the Name.” 
They were issued in December, and the 
last-named is interesting as somewhat of a 
freak. It was so over-amplified that it 
positively raised the roof and we (not 
inaptly) called the quartette the Olympic 
Singers. It made a terrific row, and was a 
big seller in consequence ! | 

Meantime, our New York recording 
department had been concentrating also 


mainly upon dance titles, but about the - 


end of the year completed an electric 
recording of Percy Grainger in the Chopin 
B minor pianoforte sonata on three records. 
This we issued here in the following 
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February, and thus it was an American 
recording that heralded our celebrity 
efforts in this direction. We announced it 
as the “‘ mightiest pianoforte recording yet ” 
and it is interesting to note that the rough 
surface came in for as much notice as the 
character of the recording and performance, 
comment being made that “ the tone in the 
loud passages has a percussive force that 
few instruments will reproduce satisfac- 
torily,” the recording being “ at least four 
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times as loud as anything we have heard on 
the gramophone.” Alongside of this Percy 
Grainger issue we announced one by 
William Murdoch, his and our first electric 
recording of solo pianoforte. We did not 
aim in this for “‘ mighty tone,” but claimed 
it to be an achievement equal to Grainger’s. 
Murdoch played Albeniz’s “ El Puerto ” 
and Manuel de Falla’s “‘ Cubana.” 


(To be continued) 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Jascha Heifetz (violin), Emanuel Feuer- 
mann (violoncello), and Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Ormandy): Double Con- 
certo in A minor, Op. 102 (Brahms). 
H.M.V. DB6120-3 (12 in., 34s. 6d.). 
Auto DB8929-32. 

It was saddening to read, just before be- 
ginning this notice, of the death of Feuer- 
mann, one of the most satisfying of artists. 
He was born in a part of Germany which 
was then Austrian, in 1902. After studying 
with Klengel, he was, at seventeen, a 
professor at the Cologne Conservatoire. 
For nearly twenty years he had toured. He 
left his Berlin professional post when the 
Nazis began to shed their putrescent light 
upon art and artists in 1933. I remember 
Feuermann, who, I read, “‘ possessed one of 
the finest Stradivari violoncellos in exist- 
ence,” by the Dvorak concerto (Parlo.) ; 
recently, there was his magnificent per- 
formance of Bloch’s Schelomo. He had 
both a ripe romantic wildness, at need, 
and a splendid distinction of tone for a 
classic. We have never many great players 
of his instrument. For every one who is 
really first-class, there must be half a dozen 
equally fine fiddlers. Here is a worthy 
testament of both instruments and their 
players. 

The former recording (Thibaud, Casals, 
and the latter’s orchestra, conducted by 
Cortot) was noticed in December, 1929 
(an issue of 126 pages, containing Bellocisms, 
and the solution of that thrilling mystery 
Who is “ K.K.”? Ah, me, the good old 
days!). Thibaud was fine, and Casals 
perhaps incomparable, but the band was 


not so great. A new recording has long . 


been due. This one is first-rate ; rarely can 
the powers of two string players have been 
so fully extended, so richly proved. The 
very opening fling of the lower-toned 
instrument promises breadth, poise, freedom 
which is astonishingly concentrated. That is 


FIRST REVIEWS 


one reason why the work isn’t too easy to 
take in. Four sides to the first movement, 
and two only to each of the others; the 
second and third are rather deceptive. In 
many ways, in the first a comparison is 
possible ‘with Wagner’s breadth, in which 
he works so symphonically (cf. ends of 
sides 1 and 2). Each soloist takes up the 
orchestra’s notes, before it has given more 
than a few bars of the idea: yet how firmly 
the idea is conveyed, and how grandly 
Brahmsian the contrast between them: the 
drive of the first (with the composer’s 
favourite triplets in it), and the true tender- 
ness, the gentleness of noble strength, in the 
second. Yet see how, when the orchestra, 
in its first large opening scene, deals with the 
second theme, /orte, it shows another 
aspect of it. The syncopation that comes 
before this is tremendous: yet how old and 
familiar is the device. The whole thing is 
tremendous: a manifestation, for all who 
have an ear of the soul, of the composer’s 
greatness of heart and mind. It’s worth a 
lifetime of sweat, to fit yourself for music 
like this !—if ever one can, which I’m apt 
to doubt. And, as parson says, I speak to 
myself, as well as to others. 

The recording of to-day is indeed re- 
quired to do justice to the scope of such 
string work. Side 2 brings sterner matter 
still, perhaps—at the start, a rising inflec- 
tion in a figuration that is used again near 
the end of the movement. In the middle of 
side 2 we get the violoncello’s full statement 
of the second theme: it is wonderful how 
its feeling can be modified: all, of course, 
because of the settings which the composer 
devises. ~On side 3 there is a lighter yet 
still powerful of development of 
the triplets, followed by that astonishing 
chain of trills for the two. Here is classical 
development with romantic wildness— 
glorious Brahmsery. And what a fine lift 
there is—among so many big ones—near 
the end of side 3, when the recapitulation 
of the themes is due. And on side 4, the 
fiddle’s touch of those two descending notes 
from the second subject are moving: so 
slight a touch, yet so true and telling. There 
are some marvellous key-moves in this 
movement. While I’ve been listening to it, 
I find that the heaviest (practice) firing 
guns has been going on, and I heard 
nothing of it. If it had been heaven’s 
artillery, it would have befitted these 
lightnings of Brahms’; as it is only ours, 
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I’m rather glad he drowned it. The move- 
ment is magnificently played and recorded. 

The second one (one disc only) here 
sounds too massive. This is apt to be a 
small drawback of these American records. 
I lose a little of the rich feeling, in the very 
large tone. The second (wind) part is 
marked p, dolce. I can’t say that this is 
really ». You will notice that the two 
pairs of notes given out at the start are the 
basis of the shape of the theme. The 
passage for the two soloists near the end of 
side 5 is another example of Brahms’ 
remarkable compression: so much sug- 
gested in so few pages; yet it is never 
merely “a lick and a promise,” never 
sketchy or gaunt. There is a particularly 
happy bit of hesitation in the theme, just 
before the middle of side 6. An inch from 
the end the wind’s tune and the triplets 
are heard in combination. (Score, page 83: 
old Eulenburg.) I should try soft needles 
on this movement. The finale is a sparkler. 
After a short but full exposition of the first 
idea, the second (violoncello) comes before 
the middle of side 7. The pace is on the 
fast side, for this, which I think could do 
with a slightly gentler motion; but it 
should be noted that the spirit is light, and 
the sparkle must be maintained. About an 
inch from the end of this side there is a fine 
new challenging tune, in Brahms’ personal 
jumping-rhythm-combined-with-triplets. A 
happy bit of lighter relief follows, in 
syncopation, with, on the last side, some 
working up (the Tragic may come to mind, 
perhaps, in the return of the challenging 
theme). 

This is followed by the second theme 
(violoncello, two-thirds through the side). 
The coda starts with the first theme—only 
a tiny reminder; arabesques for the two 
soloists—an element beautifully timed and 
placed, you will feel—lead to the cheerful 
finish. This movement is kept well in the 
air. Possibly a trifle of easier pace would 
have been no harm, but it isn’t a thing I’d 
quarrel about. The only movement I feel 
really lacking in anything is the second: 
I’m afraid American recorders have little 
patience with true piano tone, which I hope 
we shall continue firmly to ask for, while 
piling ample congratulation upon them, and 
the performers, for records so inspiring as 
those of the other movements here. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy): 
Waltzes, “Voices of Spring,” “Vienna 
Blood” (J. Strauss). H.M.V. DB5963 
(12 in., 8s. 73d.) 

They seem to have put even more tonal 
pep into this record. Their Spring is clearly 
Byron’s “‘ Health in the gale” rather than 
Thomson’s “‘ ethereal mildness.”’ You will 
enjoy the brilliance of the combinations of 
tone, and their balance—one of the exciting 
things about all the best American record- 
ings. I think our own don’t always come 
quite so high, there. One of the bits of 
rubato in Spring I didn’t much care for, but 
it doesn’t seem important. Some might 
like more sentiment in Vienna Blood, but 
there is, I think, sufficient nostalgia in it, as 
it stands. How fantastic it seems, looking 
back, to hear this music as representative of 
an age. if it were mad (for waltzes) its fury 
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has at least evoked only this sort of Blood, 
not the other kirid that now flows daily. 
Here is full-voiced tonal splendour. 
Hallé Orchestra (Sargent): L’Arlés- 
ienne Suite No. 1 (Bizet). Green- 
sleeves-Fantasia (V. Williams, arr. 

Graves). Columbia DX1085-7 (12 in., 

17s. 3d.) 

The Prelude takes two sides, the Minuet, 
Adagietto and Carillon, one each. There is a 
native difference, as well as a recording one, 
between the Hallé and the Philadelphia 


- wind. Ours is not, truth to tell, quite so 


perfectly tuned, but there is a familiar tang 
and solidity in it that I for one relish. In the 
variation beginning just after mid-side 1 
(Prelude) there is another familiar feeling— 
that of pretty-good, it’ll-do, which perhaps 
should not be felt as really hurtful, in 
wartime. The scoring of this Prelude is a 
considerable test for an orchestra and its 
conductor. In the fuller parts there is most 
satisfaction ; not quite so much in the line- 
drawing, or in such a passage as the high 
fiddle one in the middle of the Minuet, which 
is rather jog-trot. The slow movement is 
nicely done, if a bit heavily rhythmed. 
There is no greater test of a. conductor 
than in such a piece. Very few succeed 
therein. It is extraordinarily difficult to 
keep it in the air ; it would probably need 
infinite rehearsal. 

Most of the Carillon is happy, but the, 
wood-wind is not quite perfect. This set, 
then, can be enjoyed for its heartier 
moments, rather than for any particular 
subtleties. The fill-up deals with the tune 
Greensleeves, one that V.W. used in his 
Falstaff opera, Sir John in Love. . There is 
other matter, of rather (to me) dull tune- 
stuff of the familiar modal order. Green- 
sleeves itself is a charmer, and is handsomely 
set forth here, with harp and all. The air is 
probably of Henry VIII’s day ; it is said 
to have been a Cavaliers’ favourite, later. 
Shakespeare mentions it in the Merry Wives, 
when Mrs. Ford says that Falstaff’s dispesi- 
tion and words “‘ do no more adhere and 
keep place together than the Hundredth 
Psalm to the tune of Greensleeves” ; and 
again, where the knight delightedly finds 
Mrs. Ford in the forest, and cries “ let it 
thunder to the tune of Greensleeves,”’ but 
he will shelter with his dear doe. The tune 
is used in the Beggar’s Opera, too. This one- 
side little piece does not give much of a 
“fantasia ’’: chiefly, this tune and the 
other, in simple A, B, A style. It is neatly 


performed and sweetly recorded. 


Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
(Birch) : Dance of the Hours (Pon- 
chielli, arr. Winter). Decca F8150 (10 in., 
3s. 7d.) 

Favourable samples of the simple, clear, 
firmly-directed performances of this orches- 
tra, which we are glad to see going forward 
in these times. A strong body of tone is 
heard, which tells well in the obviously-set- 
out contrasts of the music. More languishing 
style has been heard ; perhaps the music 
can do with it, if ome prefers it that way. 
If not, here is a sound, admirably bright 
presentation of ideas still as good as any we 
know, for their amiable pierhead purpose. 
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The finish, in capital spirit, proves that the 
British do not always take their pleasures 
sadly. W.R.A. 


Sanroma (piano) with orchestra (O’Con- 
nell) : Concerto in A minor, Op. 16 
(Grieg): Concerto No. 1 in B flat 
minor (Tchaikovsky), both first move- 
ments condensed. H.M.V. C3297 (12 in., 
5s. gd.). 

There are 22 pages in the piano-orchestra 
short score of the first movement of the 
Grieg Piano Concerto, and 39 to the same 
movement of the Tchaikovsky. In these 
** condensed ”’ versions the method adopted 
for the Grieg is to play from the beginning 
to half-way down page 9, and then jump to 
the middle of page 21, while in the Tchai- 
kovsky the very large lumps cut out include 
the whole of the cadenza and most of the 
development. ‘“ Disembowelled ”’ rather 
than ‘* condensed ”’ seems to be the more 
appropriate description. 

Whether it is justifiable to treat master- 
pieces thus, even to please the film fans, is 
a debatable point ; but to one who has 
been familiar with both of them for a 
number of years, these fragments seem to 
be about as inadequate as a pack of cards 
with everything missing below the tens. 
Still, they may give a lot of pleasure to 
those for whom, presumably, they are 
intended. 

What there is of them is played very 
brilliantly, at top speed and with rather 
hard tone, and at the finish of each, one is 
inclined to say, rather breathlessly, ‘‘ That 
was the .. . Concerto, that was !” 


H.D.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Kathleen Long (piano): Sonata in A 
minor, Op. 164 (Schubert). Decca, 
K1067-8 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 

The composition dates of the three 
A minor piano sonatas are: Op. 164, 1817 : 
Op. 143, 1823 ; Op. 42, 1825, which only 
goes to prove how irrational opus numbers 
can be. Of this fine group, Op. 164, which 
Kathleen Long plays, is the most compact. 
In the dramatic first movement Schubert 
puts the reprise into D minor, and then 
gradually works towards the home key, a 
nice point to study with the score. Schubert 
liked the tune of his middle movement 
enough to use it again as the main theme of 
the last movement of the A major Sonata 
(1828): and he was right, it is a most 
charming melody of the Haidenréslein type. 
The rondo is remarkably dramatic, a 
constant iteration of a question which only 
finds an answer in the final bars of the 
movement. 

Kathleen Long’s performance is admir- 
able, and she makes us feel, as every 
player of Schubert should, that she loves 
the music and wants us to love it too. In 
this she entirely succeeds, at least as far as 
I am concerned. Lili Kraus, it may be 
remembered, gave us a fine recording of 
the Op. 143 A minor Sonata. Will Miss 
Long now please do the remaining work of 
the group, Op. 42, which has a magnificent 
first movement ? 
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Should they be 


We have a few radio-gramophones in stock. 


ds They have just arrived and peel — — advertised 4 


to R.V.W. requirements. 


























= scarcely dared to hope for delivery at all. But 
| anyway, here they are at Cranbourn Street. 
ry These radiograms could be sold fast enough 
, without advertising them. So why advertise them ? 
ae The truth is that I want readers of The Gramophone 
to have a chance, for it is they who are the main- 
stay of this business, though many of them rarely 
or never come into our shop. 
I am sorry that no printed matter descriptive 
A of the instrument is available to send in answer 
ca, to postal enquiries; and as we are only able to 
make this offer as The Gramophone goes to press, 
= there is no time to take a photograph for reproduc- 
‘ly tion here. The sketch shows the style and shape 
ers of the cabinet, which is very nicely finished in 
- figured walnut. 
aie The radiogram is a five-valve superhet. Long, 
en medium and short (16-50m.) wavebands. Output 
i approximately 5 watts. For 200-250 volts AC, 
on 50 cycles. Price 45 guineas, inclusive of purchase 
E nal pve. | CLOSING FOR ONE WEEK 
ost [ should mention again that the stock of these In these days of small staffs it is advisable to let 
De. instruments is strictly limited, and I do not know all go on holiday at the same time. We shall 
a when further supplies will become available, so therefore be closed during the week commencing 
rid if you are interested please do not delay taking August 10th, reopening on Monday, August 17th. 
action. 
\ir- FREDK. T. SMITH 
ery ) : . 
ves - 
:| REIMINGTON, VAN WYCK 
_ as 
. ? | LIMITED 
ve 42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Gerrard 117! 
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“An invaluable book is the ‘Art,’ 
It has guided me right from the start. 
Each one of its pages 
Holds wisdom no sages 
But E.M.G. Grams could impart.’’ 


Not all the readers of our booklet 


“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING ”’ 


express themselves as entertainingly as the one 
who sent us this rhymed tribute after reading the 
1942 edition, but most of them convey similar 
sentiments in prose. Copies of the booklet are 

still available, but we advise early application, fas 
the edition is limited. 


PRICE 1/6 


. THE MONTHLY LETTER 


(annual subscription 3/6) is a frank and impartial 
review of the new records which will help to 
ensure that you are adding only the best records to 
your collection. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lr. 
11 GRAPE STREET (Behind the Princes Theatre), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
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Th GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


have for sale a good 
selection of Automatic 
and other Radio-Gramo- 
phones, Record Ampli- 
fiers, Electric and 
Acoustic Gramophones 
and Accessories 





at 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


(4 doors east of Cambridge Circus) 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 3007 











SHORT BIOGRAPHIES 
of GREAT MUSICIANS 


General Editor : W. McNaught 


BACH by Harvey Grace HAYDN by W. R. Anderson 


LISZT by J. A. Westrup. 
BEETHOVEN by W. McNaught MENDELSSOHN by. Marion 
BERLIOZ by Edward Scott 


Lockspeiser MOZART by F. Bonavia 
BRAHMS by Alec Robertson PURCELL by A. K. Holland 


CHOPIN by Henry Contes” SCHUBERT BY Blom 
HANDEL by J. A. Westrup " 
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Recent additions 
‘ Vv 
DVORAK by Mosco Carner 
GLUCK by Frank Howes 
ROSSINI by F. Bonavia 


WAGNER by Ernest Newman (Double Number, 
, 1s. 3d. 
WEBER by Scott Goddard 


A NOVELLO SERIES 
Each number 7d. 


NOVELLO & COMPANY LIMITED 
160 WARDOUR STREET LONDON W.1 
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Eileen Joyce (piano): Ballade No.1 in 
G minor, Op. 23 (Chopin). Columbia 
DX1084 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

This recording does not seem to me to 
be by the Eileen Joyce it has so often been 
my pleasure to admire and praise. It sounds 
as if the player found it necessary to dot 
the i’s and cross the t’s in order to make 
a “ hackneyed ” piece come alive. I do 
not for a moment think so good an artist 
was conscious of any such intention, but 
the effect—on one listener, at any rate— 
remains. The recording is up to standard. 
One of the best of Eileen Joyce’s recordings 
was Turina’s Rhapsodia Sinfonica by Turina. 
This was exquisite. What about some more 
of Turina’s piano music ? A.R. 


SONGS 


Maggie Teyte (soprano) : Gerald Moore 
(piano): Soir and Les Roses d’Is- 
Op. 39, No. 4. (Fauré). 

H.M.V. DA181g (10 in., 5s. gd.). 

Les Roses d’ Ispahan is one of Fauré’s 
most enchanting songs and one which, 
unlike the majority of them, moves at a 
fair speed. Both this song and the beautiful 
Soir are sung with exquisite tone and style. 
This would have been a perfect record if 
only Gerald Moore’s fine accompanying 
had been brought further forward. When 
will this constant fault be remedied ? 


Sophie Wyss (soprano) : Noél Provencal 
(arr. Tiersot): Ronde des Filles de 
Quimperle (arr. Vuillermoz): Three 
French Nursery Songs (Rawsthorne). 
Decca, K1065 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Alan Rawsthorne’s very individual talent 
is, of course, not given much scope in his 
Three French Nursery Songs, but they make 
very pleasant hearing. I hope that a leaflet 
with the words is being provided as most of 
us have not enough French to follow every 
line of the words. Sophie Wyss is a very 
intelligent singer with a rather dry quality 
of voice. She does remarkably well. 


Astra Desmond (contralto) with Maria 
Korchinska (harp).: Songs of the 
Hebrides (Kennedy-Fraser) ; An Eris- 
kay Love Lilt, The River Calling, 
Land of Heart’s Desire and Bloweth 
the West Wind. Decca, K978 (12 in., 
5s. gd.). | 
A few nights ago I heard a young 

Canadian airman, in Bomber Command, 

with an exceptionally lovely tenor voice 

sing Land of Heart’s Desire, Isle of Youth. 

It proved almost unbearably poignant. 

This song has one of the most beautiful 

melodies in the whole range of the Hebri- 

dean treasury of song, and Mrs. Kennedy- 

Fraser’s accompaniment—like a wave of 

the sea—is more than usually inspired. It 

is also perfectly adapted to the harp. 

The long sustained high notes, needing to 
be sung half-voice, require absolute control, 
and here, as all through, Astra Desmond 
shows her art as well as her sincerity. Her 
interpretation is a triumphant success. 
Lovely also is her singing of “‘ The Eriskay 
Love Lilt ”—again, what a tune !—but I 
should have liked a little more emotion 
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behind the words: “‘Sad am I without 
thee,”’ particularly the first word. You can 
fee] the salt spray in the robust singing of 
Bloweth the West Wind, and the fourth song 
—of a much lighter character—is charm- 
ingly done. 

These two grand artists are to be con- 
gratulated on an offering of the greatest 
spiritual beauty, which is a real inspiration 
in these tragic days. 


Richard Tauber (tenor): Jealousy (May- 
Gade) ; Love’s Last Word is Spoken 
(Sievier-Bixio). Parlophone RO20513 
(10 in., 5s. od.). 

Both are popular. The first is a Waltz 
Song, the other a Tango, and as both are 
sung in Tauber’s most characteristic style, 
there is little more to say except that his 
English shows a marked improvement, 
particularly in Love’s Last Word is Spoken. 
The orchestral accompaniments are very 
well done. 


Sergei Lemeshev (tenor) with orchestral 
accompaniment : M? Appari tutt? Amor 
(Flotow) ; Lenski’s Aria (‘Tchaikovsky). 
Decca F8154 (10 in., 3s. 7d.). 

These operatic numbers suffer from over- 
recording, but there is an intriguing quality 
in the voice that is reminiscent of Sobinov, 
whose great charm, however, was his quiet, 
unforced utterance. Of the two, the singer 
is more at home in Lenski’s Aria, which is, I 
suppose, to be expected, but the existing 
fine recordings of both have still to be 
beaten. The label of my copy of M’appari 
states “‘ with orchestral accompaniment,” 
but it is with piano, nevertheless. 


Henry Wendon (tenor): Gerald Moore 
(piano): Love Went A-riding (Byron- 
Bridge) ; Eleanore (Mackay-Coleridge 
Taylor). Columbia DB2083 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 

One of the best English tenor records for 
many a month, and this applies to both 
sides. Love Went A-Riding is taken with a 
magnificent swing, and Gerald Moore’s 
handling of the piano part (accompaniment 
is too inexpressive a word) helps to make 
the performance outstanding. In Coleridge- 
Taylor’s rather turgid but beautiful little 
song Wendon resists the temptation to get 
all worked up, and the result is a welcome 
clarity. If I awarded asterisks I should dig 
deeply into the printer’s stock. 


Paul Robeson (bass): Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal (Tennyson-Quilter) 
(with Piano). Love at my Heart 
(Graves) (with Orchestra). H.M.V. 

Bo281 (10 ins., 4s. 8d.). 

Paul Robeson’s appearances in the 
monthly record. lists have become so rare 
that his latest record comes almost as a 
novelty, and I enjoyed listening to these 
two lovely songs. Now Sleeps is perhaps one 
of the finest English art songs of the present 
century, and the Irish air, “‘ Daniel the 
Worthy,” to which Love at my Heart is sung 
is very beautiful. 

Both display Robeson’s characteristic 
richness, but suffer somewhat from his 
almost unrelieved darkness of tone quality, 
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and to keep both songs on the quiet side 
seems to be costing the singer a lot of effort. 
This great voice is essentially the organ for 
** Killing” Songs, or the more militant of 
the Negro Spirituals, but Paul Robeson’s 
host of admirers will probably disagree with 
this criticism of his new record, and accept 
it with delight. 

The recording is excellent, and the 
orchestral accompaniment to the Irish 
song very neat. Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal has the original piano accompani- 
ment, which is as it should be. 


Sidney Burchall (baritone): Ivor New- 
ton (piano): When the Home Bells 
Ring Again and The Bells of St. 
Mary’s. Decca F8151 (10 in., 3s. 7d.). 
The Bells of St. Mary’s came into popu- 

larity during the first World War, and so 

far none of its more modern rivals seems 
likely to oust it, although When the Home 

Bells Ring Again gets pretty near in rhythm 

and general feeling. They are both tuneful, 

and Sidney Burchall sings them with rich 
robustness. The piano accompaniments 
are very clearly recorded. 


Alfred Piccaver (tenor) : Gerald Moore 
(piano): Liebestraum and The Holy 
City. Decca F8153 (10 in., 3s. 7d.). 
Alfred Piccaver is an English singer 

who studied in America and sang in 

opera, principally in Vienna, with con- 
siderable success. The melody of Liszt’s 
third Liebestraum, for all its smoothness, is 
too uniformly high to make a comfortable 
vocal arrangement, and Piccaver seems to 
be reaching up to the pitch all the time, but 
he sings it with nice restraint. In The Holy 

City, however, all restraint vanishes, and he 

appears to be trying to emulate the chan- 

delier-cracking feat attributed to one of 
the great tenors of the nineteenth century. 

The unit of loudness is the phon, and the 

upper limit of loudness, where the sensation 

of hearing becomes pain, is 130 phons. In 

The Holy City I compute that Piccaver (or 

the microphone) achieves at least 128. 


Kentucky Minstrels, conductor Leslie 
Woodgate. Soloist John Duncan— 
O Dry Those Tears (del Riego) ; The 
Church Bells of England (Kennedy 
Russell). Both with organ, harp and 
flute. (Arrangements by Doris Arnold). 
H.M.V. C3208 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

The principal charm of the earlier records 
by the Kentucky Minstrels was their 
vitality, and the striking novelty of Doris 
Arnold’s arrangements. . Every song of 
ballad concert days does not necessarily 
lend itself to this somewhat similar treat- 
ment, and the rather vague organ accom- 
paniment to O Dry Those Tears is not so 
effective as the original clear-cut piano 
version. It is a fine song, but as done here 
the final climax is so forceful as to make one 
feel that the “subject” is proving a bit 
awkward about it. The Church Bells of 
England (? St. Mary’s), contrasting peace- 
time bells with silent wartime bells, and 
looking forward to a joyous renewal of past 
favours when the war is over, suits the 
K.M. style better, and is very good listening. 

H.D.R. 
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BRUNSWICK 


““Muggsy” Spanier and His Orchestra 

(Am.) 

***Can’t We Be Friends? (James, Swift) (Am. 

Decca 70125). 
#**Chicago (Fisher) (Am. Decca 70126). 
(Brunswick 03330—4s. 8d.). 
Spanier (cornet) with Joe Herds, Irving Fazola, 
y Goodman (alios); Nick Caiazza, Johnny 
Smith (tens) ; Ralph Muzzillo, Red Schwartz, Frank 
Bruno (tpis); Vernon Brown, Bud Smith (imbs) ; 
Dave Bowman (~); Ken Broadhurst (g); Jack 
Kelleher (b); Don Carter (ds). January 2, 1942. 

Those of you who may be hoping that the 
above will be at least something like the grand 
Dixieland performances given by Spanier with 
his Ragtime Band on H.M.V.—which included, 
you may remember, such outstanding records 
as That Da-Da Strain (Bg008), Big Butter-and- 
Egg Man and Dibper Mouth Blues (Bg033), At 
The Jazz Band Ball and Livery Stable Blues 
(B9042), Eccentric and I Wish I Could Shimmy 
(Bg9047), At Sundown and Bluein’ The Blues 
(Bg0g92) and Relaxin’ At The Touro and River 
Boat Shuffle (Bg145)—are likely to be a little 
disappointed. 

This is ‘‘ Muggsy ” with a big band, playing 
the more modern sort of pre-scored dance 
music, and it lacks rather lamentably the kick 
and individuality which were such outstanding 
features of the small, busking group. 

Still these sides have their points. To the 
question: Can’t We Be Friends? the answer is 
certainly, yes. For this is nice friendly music. 
The piece is well arranged and if simple tune- 
fulness is the keynote of the performance, no 
one can fairly say that this band isn’t musicianly 
or that it doesn’t phrase stylishly. The solos by 
Fazola’s clarinet, Nick Caiazza’s tenor and 
Muggsy’s trumpet may not be the most 
inspired they have ever played, but at least they 
are tasteful. 

Even better is Chicago. It has all the coupling 
has, plus an added brightness due to the slightly 
faster tempo; and the solos, especially 
Muggsy’s, have more kick. 

P.S.—The Benny Goodman who plays in 
this band isn’t the Benny Goodman or even any 
relation. There are two of them over there, and 
it’s just a coincidence that both play saxes and 
clarinets. 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.), 
*** 4 String of Pearls (Gray, De Lange) (Am. 
Decca 70248) (recorded January 28, 


1942. 

Skylark (Carmichael, Mercer) V_ by 
Woody Herman) (Am. Decca 70249) 
(recorded January 28, 1942) 
(Brunswick 03331—4s. 8d.). 


Of all the incongruous couplings, this is about 
the most incongruous I have come across for 
many a long day. 

Skylark is a straightforward “ commercial ” 
performance of a ‘‘ commercial” ballad. Of 
their kind both title and performance are very 
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pleasant, but the record belongs to this column 
only by virtue of that with which it is coupled 
and is given no stars because it is not the sort 
of thing I attempt to classify with asterisks. 

String of Pearls, on the other hand, is a 
swing performance in every sense of the word, 
and that means both its good and not-so-good 
senses. 

On the not-so-good side one has to write off 
an arrangement which gets noisier as it pro- 
ceeds and a brass section which gets more 
extravagantly wild the louder the arrangement 
requires it to play. Also even Woody Herman’s 
usually most tasteful clarinet succumbs to the 
atmosphere and becomes a blare. 

Against this, however, you have music which 
in its less excitable moments is none the less 
worthy of the name of jazz because the medium 
jig tempo is pointed with something more 
than just a good beat. ‘ This record has a real 
foot-tapping rhythm. To which is added some 
Basie-esquely subtle piano playing at the start, 
good moments from the tenor, and an ensemble 
that gets right into the groove when it isn’t 
blowing itself out with its own over-indulged 
enthusiasm. 


DECCA 


George Shearing—Piano Solos 
*** Boogie. Ride (Shearing) (Eng. Decca 
DR6538) (January 28, 1942) 
***Shookie Boogie (Shearing) (Eng. Decca 
DR6540) (January 28, 1942). 
(Decca F8148—3s. 7d.) 

Most people know blind pianist George 
Shearing chiefly as our leading exponent of 
boogie woogie rhythm. 

' Purely as an example of his flair for this 
particular branch of jazz Boogie Ride is the 
better side. But pleasing as it also is as music, 
as music Spookie Boogie is even better. 

There are moments in this record when 
Shearing rises to heights as a light composer 
which do him very great credit, and if this 
sometimes tends to decrease the naive honky- 
tonk which is the basis of the original boogie 
woogie character, it makes up for it by showing 
that the boogie woogie idiom may yet prove 
that it can be used to achieve more ambitiously 
musical ends. 

But perhaps the chief appeal of both these 
sides lays in Shearing’s tastes, both as a com- 
poser and as an instrumentalist. 


Sid Phillips’ Quintet (Mixed) 
*** Yankee Doodle Blues (Trad.) (Eng. Decca 
DR5242). 
*** Runnin’ Wild (Gray, Wood, Gibbs) (Eng. 
Decca DR6231). 
(Decca F8147—3s. 7d.) 

5242—Phillips (cl) with Rex Owen (ten); Max 
Goldberg (tpt); Bert Barnes (>); Max Abrams 
(ds). Recorded 14, 1941. 

6231—Phillips (cl) with Arthur Birkby (ten) ; 
Leslie Hutchinson (‘pt) ; Yorke de Sousa (~/); Max 
Abrams (ds). September 12, 1941. 

The titles and the small size of the band will 
doubtless be enough to tell even those who may 
not be familiar with previous recordings by 
Sid Phillips’ Quintet that these records are hot 
extemporisations. 


At this sort of thing the Americans have always 
been supreme, and as regards their musicians, 
individually, still are. But nobody can fairly 
say that here the local lads do not go all 
out to retain the spirit of jazz—and, if one is to 
judge by, for instance, last month’s performance 
by the Benny Goodman Sextet, far more 
successfully than the Americans often do. 

There is a healthy spontaneity about both 
these Phillips contributions, and if it must be 
conceded that taken as a whole the Quintet 
speaks this language of jazz with a slightly 
English accent, that is perhaps the worst that 
can be said. 

And even that accusation cannot be sus- 
tained against all the players. In Runnin’ 
Wild, which is the better side, Leslie Hutchinson 
not only plays like an American coloured man, 
but a good one at that. 


H.M.V. 


Johnny Hodges and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

*****Squaty Roo (Hodges) (Am. Victor 
OA061346). 

***** Things Ain't What They Used To Be 
(Mercer, Ellington) (Am. Victor 
OA061348). 

(H.M.V. Bg283—4s. 8d.) 

Hodges (alio); with Har - 
Nance ( oF Lawrence ieeun one ed inina”. 
valy 4 9 F nae anton (5); Sonny Greer (ds). 

With jazz having almost given up the struggle 
to retain its identity in the seething cauldron 
of swing, records featuring Johnny Hodges in 
small contingents from the Duke Ellington 
aggregation have been for quite a while now 
among the brightest oases in the desert. 

These two are no exception to what has 
happily become a rule. 

It is not only that Hodges is one of the out- 
standing examples of musicians who have in 
their own playing brought a new artistry to 
jazz without losing any of its original spirit and 
charm. One invariably finds him well cast— 
equipped with good numbers and supported by 
good musicians encouraged to play as they 
feel jazz should be played, without, it would 
seem, the necessity of pandering to a dumb or, 
as the case may be, sensation-seeking public 
being continually rammed down their throats. 

To hear Hodges on these sides may be a 
sufficient joy in itself, but no one can fairly say 
that even he is not made more delightful by the 
accompaniment he gets, especially from Jimmy 
Blanton, whose bass playing is something to be 
studied, and Sonny Greer, whose drums would 
lend a swing even to a hurdy-gurdy. 

But there is something more in this music 
than just the perfection of the individuals taking 
part in it. It exposes as clearly as any true jazz 
records ever have a change of character which 
this music has been undergoing for some time. 

Jazz of course arose out of the work and folk 
songs of the negroes in the days of slavery. 
As such, even the outwardly brighter examples 
of it had an undercurrent of the melancholy one 
would expect to find in the music of a suppressed 
people. 

As a result, however, of the greater freedom, 
a more enlightened world began to allow the 
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coloured folk, in due course they began to 
forget their sorrows, and now in their jazz one 
finds something more than just the germs of an 
impish joy which is making it even more attrac- 
tive. 

Perhaps this may not be so noticeable in the 
slower blues Things Ain’t What They Used To Be 
but it is very noticeable in the livelier Sguaty 
Roo, an easy little tune, built on the riff plan, 
which, incidentally, could, I believe, become a 
raging hit if somebody put the right sort of 
words to it. 


John Kirby and His Orchestra (Am. N.). 
*** Move Over (Shavers) (Am. _ Victor 


OA067979). 

*** Wondering Where (Shavers) (V by Trio) 
(Am. Victor OA067980). 
(H.M.V. Bo284—4s. 8d.) 

Kirby (bass) with Russell Procope (alio); ‘‘Buster’’ 
Bailey (ci); Charles Shavers (tpt); Billy Kyle (>) ; 
** Specs ’’ Powell (ds). Vocal Trio : Procope, Bailey, 
Shavers. October7, 1941. 

These two sides are to a great extent covered 
by my review of the combination’s Fifi’s 
Rhapsody and It’s Only a Paper Moon (H.M.V. 
Bg278) last month. But not entirely. 

The agility for which the group has long been 
conspicuous is as obvious as usual, but behind 
it there is a rather more sincere outlook. This 
-is still what one might call frothy jazz, but what 
is done seems to be done less with a view to 
being tricky and more because it comes 
naturally. Which, after all, is one of the secrets 
of good jazz. 

As usual the outstanding soloist is pianist 
Billy Kyle with Charlie Shavers a good second. 

Note that the outfit has a new drummer— 
“* Specs ” Powell in place of O’Neil Spencer. 
This is the first change there has been in the 
combination since its first records were issued 
here on Vocalion and Parlophone early in 1939. 


Duke on (Am. N.)—Piano Solos. 
** Dear Old Southland (Creamer, Layton) 
(Am. Victor OAo65604) (recorded 
May 14, 1941). 
** Solitude (Ellington) Am. Victor 
OA065605) (recorded May 14, 1941). 
(H.M.V. Bg284—4s. 8d.). 


For all his other accomplishments, Duke 
Ellington is not a great solo pianist. So it is 
perhaps wise that he attempts nothing in 
these records to overtax. his technique. 

Actually, we find him meandering over the 
keyboard in a reflective mood. He makes no 
attempt to swing in the generally accepted 
sense of the word and the performances are 
conspicuous mainly for the nice phrases he 
creates, the pleasing harmonies he introduces 
and the simple tastefulness of the music as a 
whole. 


PARLOPHONE 





Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N.). 
*#**Coming Out Party (Ebbins) (Am. Okeh 


31709). 

**** Harvard Blues (Frazier, Tab Smith, 
Basic) V by James Rushing) (Am. 
Okeh 31768). 
(Parlophone R2847—4s. 8d.). 

Basie (p) with Earl Warren, Jack. Washington, 


Tab Smith, Buddy Tate, Don Byas (reeds); Ed. 
Lewis, Buck Clayton, Harry Edison, Al Kilian 


(tpts); Robert Scott, Eli Robinson, Ed. Cuff 
(tmbs); Fred Green (g); Walter Page (b); Joe 
Jones (ds). November 17, 1941. 


It seems that jazz will always be one of those 
contradictory things. You can never really tell 
which way it is going or in what form it will 
break out next. 

It’s only a few lines back that I was writing 
—anent the Johnny Hodges’ records—about it 


' Raymond (ds). 
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commencing to reflect a new joy in life, and now 
here it goes right back to the original outcry 
against oppression and lack of opportunity 
which it reflected in its earliest days. 

At least, that is the way I interpret Harvard 
Blues, and I don’t quite see any other inter- 
pretation one can put upon it. 

The lyric is a satirical outburst against the 
more fortunate mortals who can go to Harvard 
University. It does more than merely suggest 
that, while the Negroes have to wear cheap 
clothes, but are at least true to their girls, the 
*varsity youths get big cheques from home 
which they spend on keeping dogs and women 
in their rooms. This is the story, and it is told 
in just those words. 

The question of whether such a song is likely 
to improve such racial “feeling” as still 
exists, and therefore ought, in the best interests 
of society generally, ever to have been issued on 
a record which will be heard by tens of thousands 
is perhaps less serious than one might think 
because most people refuse to recognise that 
anything heard in jazz can ever be meant 
seriously. 

But I am inclined to think that there may be 
a good deal more feeling behind this record than 
the inconsequence with which jazz cloaks for 
many the subjects with which it deals may at 
first suggest. 

However, if you prefer to look at it less 
seriously and purely on its merits as jazz, you 
will find this side a more than usually authentic 
and good instance of the blues. 


The ,tenor—probably Buddy Tate—who is 
responsible for the first two choruses, plays blues 
with something more than just good musician- 
ship. His performance has feeling. So has 
James Rushing’s singing, to which the trombone 
adds suitably remorseful comments. 

Little is heard from the ensemble as such 
until it comes in for the last chorus to maintain 
to the full the character of the side and do at 
least its share towards making thisa restrained 
but in its way quite gripping record. 

Coming Out Party has no such “‘ significance.” 
It is just a slowish swing opus, but in saying 
that I use the word swing in its better sense. 
Perhaps I ought to have said that this record, 
with its good arrangement and the true under- 
standing this band has of jazz language, 
really swings. At any rate, that is what I 
meant. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club 
Sextet. 
*** My Blue Heaven (Whiting, Donaldson) 
(Eng. Parlophone CE10952). 

*** Rose Room (Hickman) (Eng. Parlophone 
CEL0o951). 
(Parlophone R2846—4s. 8d.). 

Parry (ci) with Reg Dare (ten); Tommy Pollard 
(p); Lauderic Caton (g); Charlie Short (5); Syd 
June 5, 1942. 

These two titles were recorded at the same 
session as the Sextet’s Angry and Crazy Rhythm 
reviewed last month, and as they are on the 
same general lines much the same remarks 
apply. 

Except for the endings, where everybody 
joins in together, both sides are sequences of 
solo choruses. 

The strong points are the relaxed cleanliness 
with which everything is done, the easy swing 
“of the rhythm section, and perhaps particularly 
the unusually good recording. 

Aesthetically speaking, the outstanding soloist 
is Tommy Pollard. His good piano style is 
none the less apparent because, his playing is 
never affected or exaggerated. © 

Parry’s clarinet varies. Some of his phrases 
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are good : others are just pot-boilers to keep the 
music going, as it were. Much the same may be 
said of Reg Dare. But it may at least be con- 
ceded that neither of these artists is ever 
unmusicianly. 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.). 

Carnwal of Venice (Arban, arr. James) 
(Am. Columbia CO29727). 

Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsakov, 
arr. James (Am. Columbia CO29726). 
(Parlophone R2848—4s. 8d.). 

James (ipt) with Vido Musso, Claude Lakey, 
Chuck Gentry, Johnny Mezy (reeds) ; Claude Bowen, 
Al Stearns, Nick Buono (tpts); Dalton Rizzotto, 
Hoyt Bohannon, Harry Rodgers (imbs); Sam Rosen- 
blum, Stan Stanchfield, William Schuman, George 
Koch (vins); Al Lerner (pf); Ben Heller (g); 
ae Teague (b) ; Micky Scrima (ds). February 

Those who will get their first introduction 
to this disc by seeing it listed in the supplement 
are quite likely to assume that it is just more 
jazzed versions of the stolid classics (if one may 
call Carnival of Venice a classic) and conse- 
quently look for their review of the sides in this 
section of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Whether they really are jazzed classics depends 
on how one interprets the word “‘ jazzed.” 

Personally, I shouid prefer to use the term 
“dressed up” classics. It is true that both 
transcriptions have much of the flavour of 
swing one might normally expect from a swing 
band. Moreover, for the last half Carnival of 
Venice is taken into fox-trot rhythm: from the 
3/4. measure in which the piece was originally 
written. 

But all this is little more than by way of 
comparatively unimportant preliminary. The 
main thing about both records—and particu- 
larly Flight of the Bumble Bee, if only because it is 
technically so much more difficult—is that they 
are vehicles to enable Mr. Harry James to show 
off his virtuosity. 

To say that he does this in a way that is 
nothing short of amazing is to understate the 
case. It is perhaps not an exaggeration to say 
that never has a greater exhibition of sheer 
trumpet technique been heard from a record. 

But when you’ve said that, you’ve said every- 
thing there is to be said for the performances. 

The only unfortunate thing is that it doesn’t 
even commence to say what there is to be said 
against them. 

Swing band versions of classics are bad 
enough at their best, if only because they are 
inevitably so out of keeping with all the associa- 
tions such compositions call to mind. 

To these particular-instances you can add a 
gross exhibitionism which has done nothing more 
than increase what would anyway have been 
—musically speaking—an almost unbelieveable 
vulgarity. | 

Still, if you want to hear the height to which 
trumpet technique can be developed hear 
Flight of the Bumble Bee. 


BACK PERSONNEL 





Artie Shaw and His Orchestra— Rockin’ 
Chair (Carmichael) (Am. Victor OAo067738) 
(September 2, 1941. Released June, 1942, on 
H.M.V. Bg272. 


Shaw (cl) with Les Robinson, Gene Kearsey 
(altos); George Auld, Mickey Folus (iens); Art 
Baker (bar); ‘*‘Hot Lips’’ Page, Lee Costaldo, 
Steve Lipkins (ipts); Ray Coniff, Jack Jenney, 
Moret Samuels (imbs); Leo Pevenset, Bernard 
Fiaterow, Raoul Pohiahine, Leonard Posner, Max 
Berman, Irving Raymond, Alex Beller, Billi 
Ehrenkrantz, Truman Boardman (vins) ; Morric 
Kohn, Sam Rosenblum, Leon Atkins (violas): 
George Takiakin, Fred Goerner, - Sodero 
(cellos); John Guarnieri (p); Mike Bryan (g); 
Ed. McKinney ()) ; Dave Tough (ds). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Light Music 


Nostalgic memories of Savoy, Drury Lane 
and Daly’s are aroused by the lists when we 
find H.M.S. Pinafore selection by Reginald 
Foort on H.M.V. BDio12, Rose Marie Selection 
from the Albert Sandler Trio on Columbia 
DB2086 and Blossom Time Selection by Reginald 
Dixon on Regal MR3641. Just why we should 
find these three all in one month I don’t know, 
but all will bear repeating and all are well 
arranged and presented. Attempting to keep 
in the same mood I turned to a record by 
Harry James and His Orchestra and was 
lifted out of my seat by The Flight of the Bumble 
Bee. James plays trumpet and the virtuosity 
of his performance is terrific and beats anything 
I have heard for some time. The swing setting 
of Carnival of Venice on the reverse is equally 
shattering, but not unpleasing, and deserves 
mention in this section, even though a fuller 
report will probably appear under “ Jazz,” 
Parlophone R2848. Jimmy Leach and the 
New Organolians also get well down into the 
groove with Basin Street Ball and Desert Patrol. 
Harry Farmer’s technique on the Hammond 
organ improves with each record from this 
combination (Columbia FB2837). From the 
point of view of comparison, hear Jersey Bounce 
and Pennsylvania Polka by the Milt Herth Trio, 
a very similar team, and as Milt Herth’s 
handling of the electronic organ is acknowledged 
as something well above average, the com- 
parison is all the more interesting (Brunswick 
03335). In complete contrast to the hot 
organists, The Organ, the Dance Band and 
Me present two ballad style items, Jn the Blue 
Hills of Marne and When Your Old Wedding Ring 
Was New. Julie Dawn, who vocalises in the 
first, is having a busy time at the microphone 
these days singing with several bands as well as 
the above combination (Parlophone F1935). 
For his first item Mantovani chooses Siesta, a 
gay rumba serenade, and goes entirely Spanish 
on the reverse with Spanish Cocktail, which, as 
the name implies, is a medley of tunes from the 
land of sunshine and oranges (Decca F8145). 
Felix Mendelssohn goes a lot further south 
for the medley he presents. Hawaiian Memories 
includes many of the tunes which he has 
recorded in the past, and is in fact a compost 
of the “ standard ” Hawaiian tunes (Columbia 
FB2828). Roland Peachy’s contribution fea- 
tures tunes from the south, but this time it’s 
South American with Siboney and Tango Medley 
—and, although I prefer this music when played 
by an orchestra with appropriate instruments, 
the general effect is quite good (Decca F8146). 
Another of the many bright numbers from 
“* Babes on Broadway ”’ is Hoe Down, a title not 
previously recorded, and here played by Jack 
Simpson’s Sextette with Watch the Birdie, 
that somewhat irritating “‘ candid camera” 
song, as backing on Rex 10132. Of the month’s 
piano recordings there is little to be said other 
than mixture as before with medleys from 
Carroll Gibbons, Moreton and Kaye, 
and Charlie Kunz on Columbia FB28209, 
Parlophone F 1936 and Decca F8157 respectively. 
Returning to light music in the strict sense, we 
have two items from the Royal Artillery 
String Orchestra. Bal Masque and Song of the 
Volga Boatmen are both played with due regard 
for the composers’ intentions—a recommenda- 
tion not to be disregarded in view of the many 
so called “ interpretations”’ of famous tunes 
current to-day (Decca F8149). 


DANCE 


Vocal 


By H.S. 


As I predicted, Humpty Dumpty Heart from 
** Playmates ” is now enjoying a boom, and as 
proof Bing Crosby picks this haunting number 
as one side of one of his three records, and there 
is no doubt that Bing’s personal popularity 
has made many a song and that with successful 
hit titles on the label his records become best 
sellers. Here then with its coupling Skylark is a 
disc that will be in demand (Brunswick 03326) 
Black Moonlight is one of the new “‘ unknowns ’ 
with a future. A sad lyric with a “ blue” 
melody, Bing Crosby gives it full value in his 
best ‘‘ Please ’? manner and backs it with Street 
of Dreams, which was missing from the test 
pressings sent for review—if anything like as 

ood as the other side, Columbia DB2085 
should be a winner. Third disc from the same 


. 
> 





THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Basin Street Ball, Desert Patrol, New 
Organolians, Columbia FB2837. 


Humpty Dumpty Heart, Skylark, Bing 
Crosby, Brunswick 03326. 


Lamplighter’s Serenade, Somebody Else 
is Taking My Place, Turner Layton, 
Columbia FB2833. 


Pennsylvania Polka, One Dozen Roses, 
Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy 
Orpheans, Columbia FB2830. 


I Threw a Kiss in the Ocean, Skylark, 
Eric Winstone, Regal MR3647. 


H. M. S. Pinafore Selection, Reginald 
Foort, H.M.V. BDrorge. 











artist covers Moonlight Cocktail and I Don’t 
Want to Walk Without You, both too well known 
to need further comment (Brunswick 03321). 
The first of this pair is also contributed by 
Hutch, who backs it with Jf You Haven’t Got 
Dreams to forge one more link in the chain of 
Hutch successes (H.M.V. BDio10). A critic 
once wrote of Turner Layton, “ He has never 
given an inartistic performance,” and one 
must endorse this sentiment when looking back 
over the enormous number of records made by 
this singer. His latest carries Lamplighter’s 
Serenade and Somebody Else is Taking My Place 
on Columbia FB2833, and does nothing but 
increase my regard for his ability. Deanna 
Durbin’s records I always find rather dis- 
appointing. One needs, I feel, to see her to 
really enjoy her voice. Love’s Old Sweet Song 
and When the Roses Bloom Again are pleasant 
enough, but in the last analysis fail to leave a 
lasting impression and therefore to my mind 
fail (Brunswick 03334). By an odd chance 
Vera Lynn couples Home Sweet Home with 
Love’s Old Sweet Song, and gave me a lot more 
pleasure, perliaps because never having seen 
her I concentrated on the voice and did not 
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try to “‘see”’ the singer (Decca F8161). Not 
even Celia Lipton can change my opinion of 
Blues in the Night—it still lacks everything thai 
a good blues should have and, by the way. 
even the jazz enthusiasts who gave it such a 
welcome now seem undecided as to its value 
as jazz. Tangerine, which backs this disc, is 
much to be preferred and restored my faith in 
Miss Lipton’s ability to sing (Columbia FB2832). 
Kenny Baker is nothing if not topical with his 
singing of Johnny Doughboy Found a Rose in 
Ireland, from which we gather that the U.S. 
troops stationed there have moved up on the 
colleens with their usual promptitude. Blue 
Tahitian Moon on the other side comes from the 
recently released film “‘ Son of Fury” (Bruns- 


wick 03336). 


Humour 


A short section indeed with only one record 
from George’ Formby’s new film, “‘ Much 
Too Shy.” Andy the Handy Man and They 
Laughed When I Started to Play are two more 
examples of Formby songs, pithy, saucy and 
topical and lashings of ukulele for good measure 


(Regal MR3648). 


Dance 


From Geraldo comes the same pair featured 
by Bing Crosby, Humpty Dumpty Heart and 
Skylark, and an excellent choice they are, and 
even if Len Camber does not claim to rank with 
Bing his performance in the first named places 
him high amongst British dance band vocalists 
(Parlophone F1933). Billy Cotton does not 
publicise his singers and I cannot therefore do 
other than give general praise to the singer of 
the chorus in this band’s version of the same 
tune. How Green Was My Valley on the reverse 
of Rex 10136 is well handled throughout to 
make one of this band’s best pairs for some time. 

Roy gets hotter ‘and hotter. ersey 
Bounce and Basin Street Ball allow him to work 
out his band in preparation for something 
really warm later. If you like this sort of music 
hear Regal MR3643. The something warm 
mentioned above is Swing with a Swing—No. 15, 
an all Roy number entitled Infatuation being 
written by Harry himself and played by him as 
a clarinet solo. I’m no judge of swing clarinet 
playing, but this sounds good to me. Swinging 
with Rig, on the other side, is an extract from 
** Rigoletto ” in the very worst taste. Why, 
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when having proved he can write acceptable 
swing, Roy needs to distort opera I can’t 
think—it is one of the things that makes so 
many people dismiss swing as cheap and vulgar. 
Swing with a. Swing—wNos. 15 and 16. (Regal 
MR3644). In contrast to this is Glenn Miller’s 
arrangement of Moonlight Sonata, with a 
polished piano solo that cannot give offence 
even to those who love the original. Un- 
happily the other side, The Story of a Starry 
Night, is an attempt to fit words to Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘* Pathetique,” and pathetic is just 
about the word for it—even if well recorded, 
which it isn’t (H.M.V. BD5768). Turning to 
more pleasant things I commend to your 
attention Carroll Gibbons’ version of The 
Pennsylvania Polka which, strange as it may 
seem, is a fox-trot, and a good one at that. 
Coupled with One Dozen Roses, it is the best 
pair from this: band (Columbia FB2830), 
although I thoroughly enjoyed their other disc 
on which Carroll sings, Two Pairs of Shoes 
backed up with The Lamplighter’s Serenade 
(Columbia FB2831). Bob Crosby has recorded 
a setting of Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree, in 
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which his vocal sounds so like Bing that I 
checked back to make sure that I read the lists 
correctly. A oot Suit, about which we have 
heard so much lately, is the coupling to Decca 
F8158. I fail to see for what reason The 
R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets recorded Anchors 
Aweigh and National Emblem, for although they 
appear in the dance section of the catalogue 
they are certainly not dance music. As an 
attempt to display the capabilities of the band 
they are reasonably successful and may appeal 
to some (H.M.V. BD5767). Eric Winstone 


who recently gave his opinions on jazz over the 


‘radio, continues as one of. my favourites, 


whether with his accordion band or his more 
normal dance team. The latter this month 
give us I Threw a Kiss in the Ocean and Skylark, 
and as usual Julie Dawn gives a good perform- 
ance in the vocal chorus of the former (Regal 
MR3647). Victor Silvester is this time our 
only .strict tempo representative and even so 
he has made only two records against his 
normal three. One Dozen Roses (Q.S.) is joined 
with Demande et Repouse (Waltz) on Columbia 
FB2834, whilst FB2835 covers Moonlight Cocktail 
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(S.F.T.) and Sing Everybody Sing (Q.S.). I am 
much afraid that I shall have to cease reviewing 
the recordings made by the R.A.F. Dance 
Orchestra as their records are fast shifting 
over into the swing section. Of their two 
current discs only Tangerine and I Remember 
You, both from “‘ The Fleet’s In,”’ come within 
the scope of this dance review, and even these 
are played in a manner that almost excludes 
them (Decca F8141). Arturo Arturos plays 
in the Cuban style, but I must confess that I 
found him disappointing after some of the other 
and better known exponents. His Misirlou and 
Lamento Boricano have all the tricks of accentuated 
rhythm and attenuated melody, but neverthe- 
less sound rather lifeless as if the band was 
rather bored with its own performance (H.M.V. 
Bg282). Joe Loss’ records did not arrive in 
time for review—unfortunate in view of the 
technical perfection of his recent performances, 
and the fact that the titles are interesting. 
One Dozen Roses and I Threw a Kiss in the Ocean 
on H.M.V. BD5752, and One More Kiss and 
Somebody Else is Taking My Place on H.M.V. 
BD5754- 





TURN TABLE TALK 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


W. McNaught is the General Editor of this 
series of pocket-size miniatures, each written by a 
critic who besides “‘ knowing music and know- 
ing John,”’ almost always has a special liking 
for the composer he has chosen. Every writer’s 
name is familiar, and naturally our own A.R. 
and W.R.A. have a hand: the one with a 
charmingly affectionate study of Brahms, the 
other with a crisp evaluation of his favourite 
Haydn. There is always something about the 
life, as well as the work ; something to clinch a 
listener’s likings; to give perhaps fuller reasons 
than he had thought of (Miss Scott on Mendels- 
sohn is ideal, there) ; to deepen enjoyment of 
elements already relished. There is not even 
space now for a phrase from each : only for a list 
of the booklets, besides those named above: 
Bach, by Harvey Grace; Beethoven, by 
McNaught ; Berlioz (Lockspeiser—whose book 
on Debussy is one of the best things we have) ; 
Chopin (Dr. Coates) ; Gluck (Frank Howes, 
of. The Times) ; Handel and Liszt,:by J. A. 
Westrup (now Professor at Newcastle) ; Mozart 
and Rossini by F. Bonavia, of The Telegraph—a 
fine opera expert ; Schubert, by Eric Blom of 
Birmingham ; Tchaikovsky, by Abraham, of 
whose authoritative writing on Russian music 
we had a sample recently ; Dvorak, by Dr. 
Carner, a European. expert now living here ; 
Purcell, by A. K. Holland of the Liverpool Post ; 
and Wagner, by “* E.N.’’—a double issue: for 
who can catch leviathan in a net of ordinary 
mesh? This, like many others in the set, is a 
marvel of compressed scholarship, pithy 
comment, and humane appreciation. Alto- 
gether, one of the best little series—certainly the 
cheapest—we have heard of (Novello, 7d. each). 


POCKET SCORES 


The following are new additions to the 
Hawkes’ Pocket Score Series: Delius, Appal- 
achia. Benjamin Britten, Les Illuminations, Op. 18. 
Aaron Copland, El Salén México, and Zoltan 
Kodaly, Marosozék Dances. 


MORLEY AGAIN 


W.R.A., after an interval, is to resume his 
weekly music talks at Morley Gollege, 61, 
Westminster Bridge Road, on September ist, 
at 6.15 p.m. Morley was bombed, but carries on. 
We hope some readers can meet W.R.A. there. 
He entitles his course Discovering Music. 


RECORD SALVAGE 

You will shortly see this poster in every 
record dealer’s window and you will hear and 
read of this scheme to recover obsolete records 
throughout England, Scotland and Wales. 


The Reason 

Apart from use in the home, records are 
needed for official purposes, for broadcasting 
programmes at home and overseas, providing 


bs Music While You Work” in war. factories 
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and entertainment in workers’ canteens, social 
centres and in H.M. Forces. ' 

To provide for these services old records are 
urgently needed for the manufacture of new 
records in order to reduce the consumption of 
shellac which is required for other purposes. 


How You can Help 


Turn out every record you can spare of the 
makes asked for and give them to your nearest 


British Legion Branch (your Post Office will 
tell you where it is). By doing so you will be 
serving two good causes by one good action, as 
the proceeds from the sale of the salvage is 
being divided between the British Legion and 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, London. 
W. H. REED, M.V.O., 
MUSICIAN AND 

British music has lost a familiar and much- 
loved figure by the sudden passing of Dr. 
W. H. Reed. 

Best remembered as leader of the L.S.O. (a 
position he filled with distinction for a great 
many years), ‘‘ Willie” Reed was a composer 
of no mean ability, his works including The 
Lincoln Imp, the Merry Andrew Overture and A 
String Symphony. The latter revealed—as was to 
be expected—a profound understanding of 
string writing, and is a work which might be 
recorded by, say, the Boyd Neel players or the 
Jacques’ String Orchestra. It would be a 
gracious tribute to this versatile artist. 

Reed took up conducting fairly late in life, 
often taking charge of the B.B.C. Orchestra in 
broadcast programmes, as well as appearing in 
symphony concerts at Croydon—where he 
lived—Bromley, and Redhill. He was eminently 
successful as a teacher, his sympathetic manner 
endearing him to his many pupils. 

A lifelong friend of Elgar (who sought his 
advice on matters connected with the violin 
concerto, which he was then engaged upon), 
Reed eventually became his biographer. His 
** Elgar, as I knew him ”’ won him a sure place 
in British musical history. When Elgar was 
writing his third symphony—alas, never com- 
pleted—he often asked Reed to play over 
certain passages to him: there is no doubt 
Reed had more knowledge of the composer’s 
intentions regarding this work than any other 
living person. 

The last time I saw Dr. Reed was at South- 
wark Cathedral on March aist last, when (as 
was his usual wont) he led the Special Orchestra 
in the Matthew Passion. He appeared tired and 
worn, but his playing of the violin obbligati was 
as impeccable as ever. 

Although he must have taken part in scores 
of recording sessions, his name does not, so far 
as I know, appear on a single label, but I fancy 
I detect his style in the violin solo in the first of 
the Falstaff interludes (H.M.V. DB1621-1624, 
side five) and the various obddligati in the Bach 
B minor Mass (H.M.V. C1710-1726). 

F. G. YOuENs. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR—V 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 27) 


ELIA LITVINNE was a grand artist in 

every sense of tht word, though she had less 

success in England and the United States than 
she deserved. Her London début was in 1899 
as Isolde with Jean de Reszke, and so vivid 
had been the accounts of her conception of the 
role that the event was awaited with keen 
anticipation. Under Seidl’s baton the perform- 
ance surpassed all hopes, and the entrance of 
Tristan in the second act struck a note of 
ecstacy which carried the audience to the end 
of the opera. Thereafter Litvinne appeared at 
Covent Garden over a period of ten years in 
various “heavy” roles, including Aida, 
Donna Anna, La Gioconda, and Briinnhilde. 
She received the honour of appointment to the 
Court of St. Petersburg, an honour that set the 
seal upon the reputation of any artist. 

The red-label records of 1903 were made: in 
Paris, and all were accompanied by Alfred 
Cortot, and are among the rarest and most 
historic of discs. Her Fonotipias date from as 
early as 1903, and were made in Paris very 
shortly after the G. & T’s. 

The Odeons of 1907 were less impressive, 
either as to title or to timbre, but are nevertheless 
desirable specimens when available, although 
logically they add nothing to the two important 
‘previous issues, and might reasonably be 
excluded from a specialised collection. It 
seems that on the Fonotipia issue being pre- 
sented, the G. & T’s were quickly withdrawn, 
and although none were on sale in England, 
they were widely distributed in France. 

Her début was in 1885, when Maurel pro- 
duced her in Paris as Herodiade, with himself, 
the de Reszkes, and Fidés-Devries in the cast. 

The records of BLANCHE MARCHESI 
were made in Berlin in 1906, and were not 
issued in this country. Her fame as an inter- 
preter of lieder and of songs of a strongly 
characterised kind is too well known to need 
emphasis here, but it is the tragedy of a nearly 
great artist that her vocal resources never quite 
matched her superb artistic equipment. Thus 
was a supreme operatic heroine lost, though 
she had many notable triumphs to her credit 
at Covent Garden and elsewhere. As daughter 
and singing -assistant to the greatest teacher 
since the younger Garcia, Marchesi lived her 
youth in an atmosphere surely unique for a 
student, and she absorbed to her infinite 
capacity a full knowledge of the vocal organ in 
the most expert degree. Her recital in London 
in celebration of her seventy-fifth birthday, 
which was attended by a crowded and delighted 
audience, was one of the high lights of the season 
of 1938, and provided a monument for all time 
to the infallibility of correct methods in singing. 
Her two books, one a memoir and the other 
technical, are both of absorbing’ interest, for 
the writer had a personality and charm of that 
genuine kind which even cold print could not 
quench. 

The special subscription issues of Marchesi’s 
records made in 1937 will be highly valued 
mementoes of the accomplished septuagenarian 
singer. 

Perhaps no lyric soprano excepting Emma 
Eames has, in our time, attained to such 
classical perfection of vocalisation as_ has 
NELLIE MELBA. Although her gifts and her 
fame are acknowledged as supreme the world 
over, in no other country than this were they 
more warmly recognised. The quality of her 
voice must remain indescribable in its purity 
and the completely effortless method of its 


production. She was essentially a singer for 
connoisseurs, for she sang, so to speak, with her 
voice alone. Of temperament she displayed 


little or none, nor had she any need to cover . 


up vocal shortcomings by emotional appeals. 
To her almost celestial perfection was added a 
balance of phrase and an unerring instinct for 
form and style. So much was this the case that 
in such roles as Mimi and Desdemona her 
renderings became standard, and have remained 
unsurpassed. As in the case of many famous 
creations—Tamagno as Otello, Maurel as lago 
and as Falstaff, and several Wagnerian examples 
—Melba’s Mimi was incapable of improve- 
ment and defied imitation, although dramatic- 
ally it was negligible. Her Juliette, even as 
lately as 1919, was perfect, but it would be 
tedious to attempt to describe the beauty of 
such singing as hers. As The New York Times 
wrote at her death : “‘ Fortunate the generation 
that heard her, for we shall never hear her 
like again.” 

Collectors generally recognise the vocal 
interest of Melba’s records of the London 
series of 1904-5-6, most of which disappeared 
in 1907 to make room for re-recordings made 
in America. The London recordings, however, 
suffered much from overplaying with steel 
points, causing severe blasting in the heavier 
notes. Where undamaged copies exist, their 
vocal supremacy over later issues becomes at 
once apparent, for, as told in the introduction, 
the London method, if technically imperfect, 
was intensely realistic. Although Méelba’s 
records are not uncommon, fine copies are 
scarce, and the writer, who possesses faultless 
specimens of the entire issue, can attest to the 


excellence with which G. & T. did their work. 


Of much personal interest are the copies which 


Melba presented to her teacher, Mathilde 
Marchesi, who bequeathed- them, unused, to 
her daughter Blanche, from whom the writer 
acquired them. Care shaquid be taken to adjust 
playing speeds to the correct keys, as no one 
adjustment will remain constant throughout. 
Attention to this point will bring many a 
distorted note into perfect focus, and will reveal 
that inimitablé Marchesi touch whereby the 
singer descends as lightly as a bird upon her 
top notes, instead of the more common approach 
from below. 7 

If one may offer a few pointers to this superb 
series, perhaps the Addio in La Boheme and the 
Mi chiamano Mimi were among the most 
satisfying, for they show just those little vocal 
touches which so distinguished Meiba’s very 
personal interpretation of Mimi’s music, and 
which now seems only an unattainable ideal. 
Blanche Marchesi considered that her Nymphes 
et Sylvains was the finest example of Melba’s 
singing, while in a different fashion her first 
recording of Tosti’s Good-bye, made in 1904, is 
especially impressive for the length and absolute 
steadiness of its phrasing. Perhaps the least 
satisfactory recording, but the most fascinating, 
is the Mattinata—the first of the series, although 
here the turntable speed must be, carefully 
adjusted, or a thin and pinched tone and 
greatly excessive speed will result. The record- 
ing of the first series varies sharply. Se Saran 
Rose, for example, being poor with a distressing 
piano accompaniment; but apart from this, 
there is nothing to cause disappointment. 
Ah, fors’ é lui was originally complete on one 
disc, but the allegro was deleted and re-recorded 
with orchestra, both being magnificent records. 
What was probably the first announcement of 
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recordings by Melba appeared on the Royal 
Opera programmes of June, 1904, which some- 
what naively stated that these titles had been 
made ‘“‘ for Mme Melba’s private use ”’ (sic). 
But perhaps the most faultless examples of all 
were the 12-inch discs made later in the year, 
if exception be made in the case of the Ave 
Maria, which Melba attempted many times in 
her long recording career. 

A few fortunate collectors secured copies 
while available of the unissued recordings made 
at the great farewell performance at the Opera 
on June 8th, 1926. In spite of minor faults these 
include some glorious examples showing the 
atmosphere of an opera in actual performance. 
Fortunate is the collector who possesses full 
albums of Melba’s withdrawn records, for they 
have made history. 

MEDEA MEY-FIGNER (formerly Medea 
Mey) was prima donna at the Imperial Opera, 
St. Petersburg, in the ’nineties. She appeared 
at Covent Garden in 1887 in Lago’s season, 
singing Leonora in the Favorita with Gayarré. 
and d’ Andrade, and was unquestionably 
accepted by the critics as a fine dramatic 
soprano and an experienced artist. But although 
she gave one repetition of this performance, we 
look in vain for any further appearance by her. 

Mey-Figner’s records were among the very 
early Russian red labels of 1900, and are 
astonishingly realistic, enabling us to recognise 
a singer of quite unusual powers of vividness 
and poignancy. Rubinstein’s The Night isa 
fine example of deeply coloured and varied tone 
painting, and the Lullaby in Harold is lovely 
light. singing, ending with a note of extra- 
ordinary length and steadiness in mezza voce. 
It is an irreparable loss to art that so few of 
these exquisite records have survived, leaving 
so many unheard by us. 

Early gramophonists owed a debt.of gratitude 
to MARIA MICHAILOWA, another Russian 
prima donna, who recorded largely for G. & 
T’s black-label series, for she provided them 
with a regular supply of authoritative and 
beautiful renderings of the standard operatic 
arias at what was then the moderate price of 
five shillings for a single-sided disc. So excellent 
were her records that even to-day they are not 
rare as rarity is counted in early records, but 
they will be kept both as souvenirs of the first 
popular recordings of the classics and as discs 
with a beauty of their own. Michailowa’s voice 
was of the authentic lyric timbre, and although 
she never, it is said, left her native Russia, her 
standing as an operatic figure is apparent in 
everything she did, and her records remained 
popular for some years, until in 1913 we find 
but two remaining. She offers one of the few 
instances where G. & T. made a great success 
with an artist quite unknown in this country, 
for it would not be too much to hazard that her 
voice and technique would infallibly arrest the 
attention of the most exacting critic. 

Although her first public appearance was not 
until 1902, the name of ANTONINA NESH- 
DANOWA has an especial place in the esteem 
of many collectors. The voice was perhaps 
fuller and more ample than was that of her 
compatriot Michailowa, and the records are 
certainly extremely satisfying. Neshdanowa 
recorded for G..& T. in their red label seri-s 
from 1905, contihuing over 1908-9, and cover- 
ing a wide field of popular operatic music 
besides much that was typically Russian. 

Among the most illustrious names of the 
brilliant epoch of our survey, none shines with 
greater or purer lustre than that of LILLIAN 
NORDICA. So secure is her place in history 
that it needs no tracing from us.. It was to 
Mapleson, however, that the public-owed her 
leap into fame, for, after a somewhat uncertain 
beginning, the impresario attached her to his 
company while touring the United States, and 
then engaged her as his leading soprano at 
Covent Garden in 1887. In this fateful operatic 
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year no fewer than four seasons of Grand Opera 
were mounted in London, which marked the 
nassing of the old order represented by Maple- 
son and the coming of the new under Augustus 
Harris. Mapleson’s end was as gallant as had 
been his whole career as an impresario, for two 
of the four seasons were his own enterprises, 
and were disastrously unsuccessful. 


Nordica’s debut on the opening night was in La 
Traviata, to which she added the roles of Gilda, 
Marguerita, and Donna Elvira, and despite 
the lack of brilliance in the productions as a 
whole, Nordica’s success was so marked that 
Harris secured her for his opening and historic 
venture at Drury Lane, where she at once 
established herself as a singer and artist of the 
first order. For a matter of twelve years there- 
after she was one of London’s leading sopranos, 
with parallel successes in New York. 


With such a position in the operatic world, it 
is natural that Nordica’s records have historical 
interest if not actual value, for, sad to say, they 
fail on the whole to.do even meagre justice to 
one of the greatest voices of our time. All 
were made by Columbia, and the fact that only 
two out of.a total of eight of the first series 
(1906-7) were allowed to be issued speaks for 
itself ; while the Liebestod of one of the greatest 
of Isoldes (1910) suggests only the discomforts 
and limitations of studio conditions. The 
Gioconda item, however, is said to be satisfactory, 
but it seems that Nordica was one of the select 
few of the truly great singers with whose tones 
and personality the gramophone always failed. 


REGINA PACINI, who was one of Fono- 
tipia’s most important sopranos, does not appear 
to have received from our Opera House the 
recognition and reward to which her gifts and 
accomplishments entitled her. Despite her 
great reputation in Italy and elsewhere, Pacini 
sang in two London seasons only, and those as 
far separated as 1889 and 1902. In the later 
season, it is worth noting, she partnered Caruso 
on the only occasions on which he sang in 
L’ Elisir d’ Amore in London. 


Pacini’s records are fine examples of finished 
singing, especially in coloratura, for she possessed 
that skill in legato which was able to infuse the 
interpretation of feeling.into the most decorative 
passages—an accomplishment which, though so 
rare in our day, we may believe was one of the 
principal objects of the infinitely more severe 
training of a yet earlier age of singing. With 
such technical equipment therefore, we feel no 
surprise to find that Pacini could execute an 
andante such as the air of Proch’s Variations with 
a perfection of cantilena as may well be the acid 
test of the finished singer. Nothing displays for 
us the interplay between coloratura and legato 


‘better than the record of Caro Nome or the 


Waltz in Mirella, and collectors will cherish 
these accordingly, though her Qui la voce in 
Puritani is unexpectedly less satisfactory. 


Although hardly “ historical” in the strict 
sense of the term, ESTHER PALLISER claims 
a place in gramophonic history as one of the 
English singers of real repute who had the 
courage to face the recording apparatus of 
1902. Originally an artist in light opera, 
Esther Palliser was a member of the distin- 
guished double cast that gave Sullivan’s Ivanhoe 
at the Palace Theatre. In the sensationally 
successful season of 1892, when “ overflow ” 
performances at Drury Lane supplemented 
those at the overcrowded Covent Garden, she 
sang as Santuzza, which she repeated in an 
autumn season at Covent Garden ; appearing 
also as Michaela in Carmen, Marguerite in 
Faust, Brangane in Tristan, and (1897) in 
Bruneau’s L’ Attaque du Moulin. It was, how- 
ever, largely as a concert artist that Esther 
Palliser was known, and her charming soprano 
may be heard and admired by the fortunate 
possessors of the few specimens of her G. & T. 
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records which remain. She was one of those 
singers who did not repeat their. original 
recordings, a fact which seems to give them a 
special place in the hearts of collectors, both at 
home and abroad. Her singing of Hawley’s 
charming short lyric, The Sweetest Flower That 
Blows, breathes the very atmosphere of the 
epoch in which the record was made. 

After a passing reference to ANGELICA 
PANDOLFINI, who made five _red-label 
G. & T. records in 1904, and who was a 
daughter of the great baritone who created the 
role of Amonasro in Aida, we may show greater 
interest in ELIZABETH PARKINA, a young 
Australian soprano whose career might and 
should have been of the brightest. She was a 
pupil of Marchesi, and for a time, at least, was 
actually a protegée of Melba. Her voice was 
extraordinarily flexible and brilliant in tone, 
and the writer has heard the younger Marchesi 
declare that Parkina was the perfect example 
of her mother’s teaching theory. Her appear- 
ances at Covent Garden in 1904-5-6 as Musetta 
and Siebel never failed to excite attention, and 
an occasion on which she understudied Melba 
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in Faust is said to have been a triumph for her. 
Whether she possessed sufficient stamina for 
the heavier roles may be uncertain, but her 
career came to an untimely end, and she was 
still very young at the time of her death. The 
high finish of her singing is at once apparent 
in her records, of which that of dell’ Acqua’s 
Vilanelle (1904), although technically not well 
recorded throughout, is effortless and free, a 
quality which is even better shown in the 12-inch 
La Fée aux Chansons, though the keen ear may 
detect an error of intonation; but in Tosti’s 
La Serenata and some of the simpler things the 
absolute purity of style is given full play, and 
helps us to understand why it is that important 
singers so often prefer to sing trifles which 
apparently make no demands upon them, but 
which in reality reveal how far they have 
excelled in the mastery of the voice. 

If Parkina was not a great star, she was a 
fine and finished singer, and will be affection- 
ately remembered by her generation as the 
sprightliest of Musettas and the most feminine 
of Siebels. 

(To be continued) 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


N the first article of the series it was stated 
that it was hoped ultimately to publish in 
book form. I will gladly purchase a copy if 
Mr. Hurst will revise the “ format” with a 
view to making the volume more adapted to 
ready reference. 

Let Mr. Hurst devote one paragraph to 
biographical matter with especial reference to 
the record making career. Let this paragraph 
bear at its head in bold type the names in full 
of each artist with the date of birth and of death 
(where applicable). At the end of such para- 
graph let there be as complete a list as possible 
with full catalogue particulars of every trace- 
able record. In cases where records became 
available in double-sided form the number of 
each face can be given in brackets. This list 
may be classified according to the company 
manufaeturing the record. If in the text Mr. 
Hurst desires to single out any particular 
record for its excellence let him always quote 
the number and make. At the beginning of the 
book (not at the end—I deprecate appendices 
and footnotes, which are both distracting—let 
him print some ‘‘ Notes on the Numbering 
Systems adopted by the Various Recording 
Companies.” This will, among other advant- 
ages, result in the diameters of the various 
categories of record not being quoted in the 
body of the book. Thus if Mr. Hurst states that 
the Gramophone Company’s DB signifies a 
12-inch record, it will be unnecessary to refer 
to the matter again. Within the book the record 
numbers may be quoted in numerical order 


and the date (of publication) should be given 


wherever possible, this being valuable informa- 


tion and which does not necessarily bear any 


relation to the number allotted to the record. 

At present Mr. Hurst is classifying his artists 
by voice, beginning with the sopranos—it is a 
moot point’ whether the order should not be 
strictly alphabetical, whatever the type of voice. 
I prefer the latter—it is simpler. 

In cases of duets and concerted numbers the 
textual reference (if any) may be included 


-under the singer whose name comes first in 


alphabetical order, but the number of the record 
should be given in the list following the names 
of all the singers taking part. However, in the 
case, for instance, of the Sextette from “ Lucia,” 
I would suggest that any reference in the text 
be given only after the name of the principal 
singer in alphabetical order—either the soprano 
or tenor as the case may be. 


1.e. On DQ 100 under Caruso. 
DQi02_ ,, Galli-Curci. 

In the case of the remainder of the cast a 
‘‘ q.v.” reference may be given. 

_ The only reliable authorities for catalogue 
information are the contemporary catalogues 
themselves—presumably Mr. Hurst is well 
supplied in this respect. 


Why has Mr. Hurst omitted the name of 
Eugenie Bronskaia, known to me as a Columbia 
artist, from his instalment in the June issue? 
London. Rosert F. NATHAN. 
P.S.—Photographs ofthe artists—in the text— 


would add enormously to the value (and 
doubtless the cost!) of the work. 





P. G. Hurst replies :— 


The above is very welcome and most helpful, 
and I hope that many others are equally 
interested. 

The book in the making is strictly informal, 
and may please some—I hope—and will dis- 
please others—I fear. I am avoiding the use of 
any musical or biographical dictionaries, as I 
am not dictionary-minded, and I should become 
dull and stupid if I attempted an exhaustive 
and unimaginative work of reference. As an 
old collector with memories dating from the 
Berliner discs, 1 am doing my best to give the 
practical results of my experience as far as 
possible in the perspective in which I see them, 
and within the limits as defined in my intro- 
duction. Although still keeping an open mind, 
I still think that the inclusion in the text of 
numbers and _ titles would have a distressing 
effect on the appearance of the book, while they 
would make a convenient appendix for those 
who wish to refer to them. Even so, my 
proposal is to keep this appendix within the 
bounds of practical interest, and I hope that 
this plan may offer some guide to what is worth 
while and what is of secondary importance. 
Eugenie Bronskaia was omitted for two reasons 
—lI did not know who she was, and her records 
were excluded by their date. To be acceptable, 
photographs must be of good size, of superb 
reproduction, and on special paper. Who is to 
pay for that? 

The suggestion about Notes on Numbering 
Systems will not be forgotten ; but I should be 
sorry to have to decide which was the “ prin- 
cipal”’ singer in the various versions of the 
**Lucia”’ sextctte ! 
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A LIBRARY OF RECORDED MUSIC 
By KENNETH HUTTON 


T will be generally admitted that gramophone 
records offer a unique opportunity for the 
study of music, and that the total repertoire of 
music at present available on records is very 
extensive. The cost of records, however, 
prevents the majority of people from making 
full use of this wealth of music, and public 
libraries of records are conspicuous by their 
absence. It may therefore be of interest to give 
some details of a lending library of records 
which has been built up by co-operative effort 
in the past four years, and which makes the 
larger proportion of recorded music available 
to its members at a very small cost. 

The Oxford University Library of Recorded 
Music and Music Scores now possesses 5,700 
records, and 500 miniature scores. There are 
several copies of each of the more popular 
volumes, but excluding duplications, there are 
over 3,500 different records which effectively 
cover the whole field of music. Thus the library 
possesses all the works available on records in 
this country by Beethoven, Berlioz, Bax, Bliss, 
Bloch, Busoni, Byrd, Delius, Holst, Hindemith, 
Palestrina, Purcell, Sibelius, Vaughan Williams 
and Walton, and by all composers before 1650 ; 
such sets as the Columbia and Parlophone 
Histories of Music, and Oriental Music; and 
most of the classics, including the recorded 
symphonies and quartets of Haydn, symphonies 
and concertos of Mozart, and orchestral and 
chamber music of Brahms. In all, over two 
hundred and fifty different composers are 
represented. 

Although the library was only started shortly 
before the war, it also possesses a considerable 
number of foreign records, including some in 
the “‘ Anthologie Sonore”’ series, “‘ L’Oiseau 
Lyre” and ‘“ Gamut” records. A _ special 
point has also been made of securing copies of 
all important records deleted from the makers’ 
catalogues in recent years and “ limited edi- 
tions”’ such as the Mozart Operas and the 
Bach ‘‘ Well-Tempered Klavier.”’ The number 
of foreign and deleted records in the library 
totals about 500. 

All these records are available together with 
the scores, miniature orchestral, vocal, or piano, 
of the works in question, to be borrowed by 
members of the Society, and to be played in 
their own homes. During the past year there 
has been an average of over 350 members (over 
three-quarters of whom are University under- 
graduates) paying a subscription of 10s. for 
three months, and changing their records as 
often as desired, but usually about once a week. 

The figure for the total circulation of records 
in a year is rather over 100,000. 

The library was begun in February, 1938, as 
an Undergraduate Club, “‘ The Oxford Univer- 
sity Gramophone Society,”’ and has been main- 
tained throughout purely by undergraduate 
initiative and endeavour, unsupported by 
financial or other aid from outside. In Decem- 
ber, 1940, in order to ensure the continuance 
of the library, no matter what might befall the 
individual members of the Committee, the 
Oxford University Gramophone Society pre- 
sented all its property to the University, and 
the finances and rules of the Society are now 
supervised by the University ‘authorities (in- 
cluding Sir Hugh Allen, the Professor of Music, 
who has_ enthusiastically encouraged the 
Society throughout), although the general 
management of the affairs remains in the hands 
of the Committee of the Society. Naturally, the 
maintenance of such a library has demanded 
the loyal co-operation of its members in 
keeping the necessary rules; chief of these are 
the personal acceptance of responsibility for 


damage to records by the member borrowing 
them, and the rigid insistence on the use of only 
thorn or fibre needles for playing the records. 
The Gramophone Society also gave free public 
recitals of records each week in New College 
Chapel during 1940-1941, but these had to be 
discontinued owing to the inability of members 
of the Committee to spare time from their 
ordinary work in order to run them. 

There appear to be very few such libraries of 
records in this country. Dr. Scholes cites 
Glasgow University as possessing a good library 
of records, and so has London University. 
Cambridge has a club similar to the Oxford 
University Gramophone Society but on a far 


smaller scale. There is also one commercial 


organisation which has a total of 3,000 records 
but does not state how many duplications. 

In the United States there are many more 
record libraries, twenty being listed in the 1940 
supplement to Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, and eight of these have more than 
2,000 records. The majority appear only to 
allow records to be played on the premises, 
though two of the libraries (at Cleveland and 
Detroit with 1,500 and 1,300 records res- 
pectively) are specially commented upon as 
lending out records to individual borrowers. 
Similarly the ability to follow the printed music 
while listening to the records is specially com- 
mented upon in the case of the New York 
Public Library, and the maximum number of 
records played in any one library in a year 
seems to be only about 20,000. Admittedly, 
there are probably a considerable number of 
record libraries in America, other than those 
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listed, but the facilities afforded appear in most 
cases to be somewhat limited. 

It is the aim of the Oxford University 
Gramophone Society to acquire records and 
scores of all music of permanent value, and it is 
already within measurable distance of achieving 
this. But although such a reference library is of 
great value, it is as a contribution to general 
musical culture that the Oxford University 
Gramophone Society is most worthy of note. 
Large numbers of people whose musical taste 
was completely undeveloped, some liking only 
the most obviously tuneful of the music of the 
Romantics, others appreciating nothing higher 
than Gilbert and Sullivan, and the great 
majority who have been limited in their musical 
experience by the scarcity and expense of most 
forms of music—including the present writer— 
have widened their knowledge and under- 
standing almost beyond belief. Most specially 
noticeable is the extension of musical apprecia- 
tion to the periods before 1750 and after 1900, 
although, as is natural, the Beethoven Sym- 


phonies dwarf all other volumes in popularity. | 


It is very much to be hoped that the know- 
ledge that such a library has been built up and 
is daily proving its value to musical education 
will stimulate the formation and development 
of similar societies throughout the country. 

Admittedly, the Oxford University Gramo- 
phone Society had a considerable advantage in 
having been started before the war, when 
purchase tax, double purchase tax and record 
rationing were not yet in existence, but it is 
since the war that our membership has so 
greatly increased, in spite of the far smaller 
number of undergraduates in residence (be- 
tween a third and a half of the normal). This 
can only mean that music in general and 
gramophone societies in particular provide for 
a very special need in war time. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not necessarily agree with any view expressed in letters printed. Address: The Editor, 
THe GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Thorn Against Steel 

Purely in the interest of record wear, I 
changed to thorn from steel about a year ago, 
but needle point breadown especially in the 
heavier orchestral recordings, compelled me to 
revert to steel. Then I read the enthusiastic 
and convincing letters of H. J. G. Knights- 
bridge in your March and May issues, so, 
taking this advice and thoroughly warming 
before re-sharpening and playing session, I 
tried again. This time things were very different 
indeed, and although I cannot claim the same 
results as your correspondent, I must say the 
whole secret of success appears to be in this 
careful warming and turning the point after 
each side. 

Regarding the quality of the reproduction 
with thorn, I am convinced this largely depends 
on the type of pick-up and output of the repro- 
ducer. Personally I find reduced volume (this, 
of course, can be compensated with the volume 
control unless one is always working to a maxi- 
mum with steel, which is unlikely) ; the bril-. 
liance also suffers slightly but is Compensated 
by far less chatter and needle hiss. 

It seems logical to assume, therefore, that 
the whole question should be decided one way 
or the other as to whether thorn used in the 
manner outlined will cause less wear than steel 
(point changed after each side}. 

I should appreciate a satisfactory answer to 
this question. 
Southampton. G. TIMBRELL. 
Thanks, Trooper ! 

All good wishes for the continued success of 
your paper ; you have been doing wonders with 





it lately, and I have had exceptional luck in 
that only one solitary number has: failed to 
arrive since September, 1939. What with the 
splendid new trends in English recordings and 
the flood of releases from America, there is as 
much to enjoy as ever. Records of the DB or 
LX variety are hard to procure here at the 
moment, but we get most of them over the 
radio. 

I am interested in your “ Readers’ Choice ’” 
column and, even from so far away, would like 
to send a list of my own, enclosed herewith. 
Some of the numbers may be puzzling, but I 
haven’t the facilities for looking up the English 
equivalents. 

(Trooper) JoHN Gray. 
Waioru, New Zealahd. 


Even Professional Musicians... ! 


We note with sorrow that, although Mr. 
Philip A. Humble, in the June issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, surrounds himself with records 
of the world’s best music, played by the world’s 
best orchestras, for a g many years he was 
quite happy tearing his lovely records to pieces 
on a portable gramophone. A good portable, 
we will admit, but still a portable, with its 
annoying and unavoidable needle chatter, 
especially on heavy orchestral recordings, and. 
its harsh treatment of the record grooves. 

Why is it that musical people—and even 
professional musicians—seem quite happy with 
the second best in reproduction ? 

We are radio dealers, and in the piping days. 
of peace frequently supplied musicians with 
radiograms or receivers, and we invariably 
found that the musical customer chose a 
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model with nice soothing, treacly reproduction 
——‘‘ mellow ”’ it is generally called. 

Knowing my customer, I have often earned 
his approval by turning the tone control down, 
cutting off the little top that remained, or, 
alternatively, horrified him by switching on a 
model with good balance, and turning the tone 
control to maximum top. 

There must be some reason for this lack of 
discrimination—or is it that we unmusical 
engineers are on the wrong track altogether, 
that a balanced response of as much of the 
audio frequency range as is obtainable is not 
good reproduction ? 


Hounslow, Middx. O. V. WADDEN. 


Birth of a Gramophile 


Following upon the article in the June issue of 
THE GRAMOPHONE on “ My Interest in Music,” 
it is thought that the following account of my 
entry into the world of “‘ gramophilology ” may 
be of interest to others. 

I first began to take an interest in serious 
music as a result of a courtesy visit to a piano, 
violoncello and violin recital at which a friend 
was playing. I was struck by a Bach chorale- 
prelude, Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, arranged 
for two pianos. Bach’s works, up till then, had 
been anathema to me, mainly because I had 
never taken the trouble to listen properly to 
them. Being more or less taken unawares, 
therefore, I was completely captivated by this, 
as well as other works which I heard at this 
concert. 

Shortly after this, I began to consider the 
purchase of a gramophone to exploit my new- 
found interest. Being a keen radio listener and 
constructor, and accustomed therefore to a 
fairly high standard of reproduction, I felt that 
a non-electric machine would not fulfil my 
requirements, but funds being limited, the 
purchase of an all-electric instrument seemed 
out of the question. However, as previously 
stated, the constructional side of radio was a 
hobby of mine, and so I investigated the 
possibility of using home-constructed amplifier 
equipment as a means of reducing initial 
expenditure. At about this time I read a 
technical review of a series of inexpensive 
amplifiers designed for just such a purpose as 
mine, and so in due course I purchased for the 
sum of two pounds a kit of parts which made up 
into a compact amplifier yielding an undis- 
torted output in excess of four watts. The 
apparatus was of the resistance-capacity 
coupled type and employed three American 
pattern octal-base valves. Soon afterwards I 
was fortunate to acquire a suitable “* Rola” 
7-inch moving-coil loud-speaker and cabinet 
for the sum of £1. | 

I successfully assembled my amplifier and 
speaker, and then began to cast about for a 
suitable record-player, and was fortunate 
enough to obtain one of the now obsolete 
H.M.V. instruments which originally retailed 
at 39s. 6d. In view of its obsolescence, however, 
I obtained the machine for gos. Its main dis- 
advantage was the absence of any kind of 
cover, and consequently the pick-up “‘ chatter ”’ 





was rather objectionable, but this was soon, 


remedied by a little amateur carpentry. I was 
well pleased with my purchases, which had 
resulted in my obtaining a complete electric 
recofd-reproducer for considerably less than 
£5! 

It is not surprising that my first record was a 
two-piano setting of Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, 
although I have since learned that this version 
by Mark and Michal Hambourg could be 
improved upon, and this I have remedied by 
a purchase of a recording by Dame Myra 
ess. 

I experienced the usual “‘ teething ”’ troubles 
in connection with needles, experimenting with 
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permanent, semi-permanent, steel, bamboo and 
thorn, and have finally made IM “ Tops ”’ my 
permanent choice. 

My collection of records continues to grow 
as the months pass, and the predominance has 
passed from piano records to orchestral works. 

I have more recently acquired a Rothermel 
*“‘ Junior’ pick-up of the piezo-electric type, 
giving considerably improved reproduction, 
and this in conjunction with a variable series 
resister of 250,000 ohms, and a parallel resister, 
also variable, of similar value, gives con- 
tinuously and separately variable bass and 
treble tone control. The fidelity of reproduction 
with this arrangement is excellent, and the 
volume more than adequate for domestic 
purposes. 

As I am now in the Forces I am able to join 
with my colleagues in presenting a series of 
lunch-hour record recitals to the military and 
A.T.S. staff of the military establishment in 
which I am employed. These recitals appear to 
be much appreciated, and it has been found 
that the limited time available allows the play- 
ing of some seven twelve-inch sides, with com- 
ments interspersed. The enforced brevity of 
these programmes has been found advantageous 
in so far as the strain on our record resources is 
reduced, although one of our number is under- 
stood to possess recordings of all the Beethoven 
Symphonies and Piano Sonatas. Up to the 
present, however, in order to obtain plenty of 
variety, no major works have yet been included, 
items being restricted to works occupying not 
more than two sides of a twelve-inch disc. 

D. W. DRAKELEY. 


What the Troops like—and Other 


Things 

I originally had an old phonograph with 
Edison-Bell cylinders, including ‘‘ Sweet and 
Low,” “ Waltz Me Around Again, Willie,”’ etc. 
One often gets a laugh at the recollections ! 
Some years later I got a more modern and 
tuneful gramophone, when I purchased discs 
of Caruso and Gluck, Mavis Bennett, Tom 
Burke, a Brunswick album of Gilbert and 
Sullivan excerpts, and about six Regal of 
organ music. At the moment my collection 
amounts to 800-900 records, including 30 album 
sets. 

Since the war, several recitals have been 
given to troops from this collection. 

The following have never failed to appeal 
whenever they have been presented: 

Yvonne Curti (Violin)—Czardas (Monti), 
Col. 5290. Heddle Nash—Mary of Argyle; My 
Pretty FJane—Col. DB720. Beecham and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra— Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor Overture, Col. LX596. Crooks—7eanie with 
the Light Brown Hair; Beautiful Dreamer, 
H.M.V. DA1599. Gigli—Salve dimora, Faust ; 
Che gelida, La Bohéme, H.M.V. DB1538. 
Gigli, Galli-Curci, etc.—Quartet, Rigoletto, 
H.M.V. DQ102. McCormack—Bless this House, 
H.M.V. DA1285. Stokowski and Philadelphia 
Orchestra—Znvitation to the Waltz (Weber), 
H.M.V. D1285. Caruso—Préte-moi ton aide, 
Reine de Saba, H.M.V. DB145. Boston Prom. 
Orchestra—Dance of the Hours, H.M.V. C2812. 
Tibbetts— White Dove; When I’m Looking at 
You, H.M.V. DAt1102. Tattoo Record—Tann- 
hauser, Grand March and Pilgrims’ Chorus, H.M.V. 
C2670. Gitta Alpar—I Gwe My Heart, Dubarry, 
Parlo. RO20294. Tales of Hoffmann, Barcarolle, 
Decca CA8057.  Paderewski—JNocturne and 
Mazurka (Chopin), H.M.V. DB1763. 

For all fresh audiences I have found that 
celebrities never fail to draw, specially vocal 


artists, but for general choice of programme, to. 


make it really entertaining, a varied programme 
is the most successful. An electric gramophone is 
essential, but quite an interesting recital can be. 
given on an ordinary gramophone. 
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Is it possible to have more records of that 
talented and delightful singer, Heddle Nash ? 
Surely he is at the moment the most beautiful 
and artistic singer (tenor) we have, and it is 
quite a time since he last recorded. He should 
be at his best now. 

Re Caruso recordings—a great deal of his 
recorded operatic arias are worth double and 
treble the money one pays for them. A specially 
good one is DA1303, the original recording 
being “‘let in” after the new orchestral accom- 
paniment has been played. I like the singing 
of Dusolina Giannini. It seems a pity there are 
not more recordings of this fine artist. 
Redditch. CHARLES GREGORY. 


“Behind the Needle ’’ Awakens 
Memories | 


I have been reading with the greatest possible 
interest the articles by Mr. Herbert Ridout 
which have been appearing in your paper for 
some time. As I have been in the gramophone 
trade since its earliest days I am conversant 
with all the developments mentioned by Mr. 
Ridout. His name is of course very familiar to 
me, and in fact I was on the staff of his com- 
pany, Columbia, as long ago as 36 years, when 
their headquarters were in Oxford Street. 

I believe I am the senior travelling represen- 
tative of the gramophone trade on the road, my 
experience going back about 38 years. Mr. 
Ridout will remember Tilleys of Cardiff 
(“‘ Tilley for Titles”), one of the very best 
known of the provincial factors, whom I was 
with for 28 years ; and for the past six years I 
have been with Selecta Gramophones, Ltd., 
under the direction of Mr. Harry Bryan. 

What I particularly want to refer to is the 
advent of electrical recording, dealt with by 
Mr. Ridout in the current (June) issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. He refers to that famous 
Columbia record 9048 (4,850 Voices), one of 
the first, if not the first, electrically recorded 
brought out in this country; at any rate 
the first as a commercial proposition. I think 
I am justified in saying that the history of 
this record would not be complete without 
mentioning the part I played in it, as I was 
the first person to introduce this record to the trade 
over here. Mr. Ridout mentions that Columbia 
brought it out in September, 1925. I actually 
demonstrated it to the trade in June of that 
year. It happened in this way. I went on a 
visit to America early in June, and had a letter 
of introduction from Mr. Louis Sterling (now 
Sir Louis) to Mr. Cox, the President of the 
Columbia Company in New York. I called at 
their Headquarters, the twenty-second floor of a 
tall skyscraper overlooking the Central Park, 
New York City. I saw Mr. Cox, and he asked 
me if I would like to hear a sample of the new 
electrical recording which had just been intro- 
duced in the States. He then played me over 
this wonderful record. 

I was, naturally, tremendously impressed, 
and amazed at the wonderful tone and volume 
of the record. Here, at last, was the real thing, 
and the thousands of voices sounded like 
thousands of voices instead of like just a small 
choir of a few voices. Mr. Cox kindly let me 
have a sample of the record to bring back with 
me, and on my return to England, about the 
end of June, I took it round my ground, the 
South and West of England, the Midlands, and 
South Wales, and let all my customers hear it. 
Naturally they were all amazed, and as I was 
the only representative in the trade to have an 
advance sample, we did enormous business 
with the record when it eventually came out. 
I intended keeping the record as a souvenir, 
but unfortunately the very last customer I 
called on, after covering my entire ground, 
dropped it and it broke in two pieces. How- 
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ever, I have still got the two pieces, and place 
a certain amount of sentimental and historic 
value on them. 

I don’t suppose Mr. Ridout was aware of 
my part in the introduction of electric recording 
into this country when he wrote his article. I 
wrote him some months ago, but I understand 
he has been seriously ill, and perhaps my letter 
never reached him, or got overlooked. 

Clifton. Brtty WATTs. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. J. E. Lawrence, 17, Hassocks Road, 
Streatham Vale, S.W.16, would like to hear 
from readers in the Streatham and Mitcham 
districts who would join him in forming a local 
Gramophone Society. We suggest, too, that 
he makes his proposal known through his local 
papers. 

Mr. John Stuart, Hove, Sussex, claims that 
to enjoy Russian songs of the “* Mighty Five ” 
(Moussorgsky, Borodin, Cui, Balakireff, Rimsky- 
Korsakov) the listener must study the song 
itself before buying a record, as he does. 
Eminently desirable, but, to the bulk of record- 
buyers, rarely practicable. 


READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers ‘are invited to give short lists of their 
favourite—or exceptional—trecords, with 8- or 10-word 
reasons why they appeal; records without reasons 
mean nothing. Correspondence arising out of 
these selections should be between readers them- 
selves, thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our 
space. So we print full names and addresses of 
writers. Letters marked “‘ Readers’ Choice’’ must 
reach us by the 12th of each month. It is understood 
that we do not necessarily endorse views printed here, 
and we reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


ORCHESTRAL 


From Mr. J. M.S. NicHOoLson, 173, University 
Street, Belfast. 

H.M.V.—DB3607-12. Symphony No. 9g 
(Schubert). London Symphony Orchestra, 
Conductor, Bruno Walter. A great work ; 
an outstanding performance, and a good 
recording. 

Col.—LXg920-22. Symphony No. 34 in C 
(Mozart). London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham). A delightful little work. Per- 
formance and recording both exquisite. 

Decca—LY6006. Beatrice and Benedict— 
Overture (Berlioz) Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Julius Kopsch). <A perfect por- 
trayal in music of two Shakespearean charac- 
ters. Performance and recording both good. 

Col.—LX879. Ruy Blas—Overture (Mendel- 
ssohn) London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham). The usual high standard of 
performance we always get from Beecham 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

‘Col.—LX91 5-17. The Faithful Shepherd 
(Handel-Beecham) London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Beecham). Truly delightful from 
every aspect. 

H.M.V.—DB2885-6. Leonora No. 3 (Beet- 
hoven) Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Bruno Walter). A performance that does 
justice to a deservedly great work. The same 
goes for recording. 

Col.—LX656-8. Symphony No. 40 in G minor 
(Mozart) London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham). A truly outstanding work and in 
the hands of the conductor who always does 
a composer full justice. 

H.M.V.—DB3896-9. (Symphony No. 4 in 
B flat (Beethoven) B.B.C. Symphony Orches- 
tra (Toscanini). A work of considerable 
charm and beauty. Recording good. Tos- 
canini conducting. 
comment ! 


What need for further . 
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H.M.V.—C3111. Oberon—Overture (Weber) 
Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler). A 
competent performance of a charming little 
work. Very good recording ; American, but 
sane. 





From Mr. J. W. Tipper, 26, Leeson Road, 
Bournemouth. 

H.M.V.—DB2572. Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor (Bach, arr. Stokowski) Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Fine transcription of a magnifi- 
cent composition for organ. In its way a 
tour de force. 

Col.—DX538-9. Water Music Suite (Handel, 
arr. Harty) London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sir H. Harty). Handel’s pageantry bril- 
liantly orchestrated. Good recording, very 
fine playing. Note wonderful brass. 

Col.—LX927-9. Symphony No. 39 in E flat 
(Mozart) London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sir T. Beecham). Mozart at his greatest ; 
perfectly interpreted. Surely the playing of 
the slow movement could not be excelled. 
Superb recording. 

H.M.V.—DB3550. Overture, “‘ The Magic 
Flute ’’ (Mozart) B.B.C. Symphony Orches- 

_ tra (Toscanini). More Mozart at his greatest. 
Extremely well played and recorded. 

H.M.V.—D1835. Overture “Barber of 
Seville ’’ (Rossini) New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini). ‘Tuneful 
Overture to a tuneful Opera. Toscanini and 
New York Phil. Symphony Orchestra’s 
playing and the recording are of the best. 

H.M.V.—C2822-4. Casse-Noisette Suite 
(Tschaikowsky) London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (Goossens). Favourite ballet suite ; 
playing and recording should satisfy the most 
fastidious. 

H.M.V.—DB3542. Invitation to the Waltz 
(Weber, arr. Berlioz) B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Toscanini). Light music of the 
highest class. Playing and recording delight- 


ful. 

H.M.V.—C2386-7. Facade Suite (Walton) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Walton). 
Modern music, ma non troppo! Piquancy and 
humour which cannot be resisted when 
played and recorded so well. 





From Mr. W. J. MEAp, 101, Monklands, 
Letchworth, Herts. 

H.M.V.—DB2132-3. Serenade in E minor 
(Elgar) London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Elgar). An exquisite gem from Elgar’s 
great legacy to gramophiles. 

Decca—X259-60. The Lark Ascending 
(Vaughan-Williams) Boyd Neel Orchestra 
(Frederick Grinke). Ought to be as popular 
as Delius’ “ Cuckoo.” No fault of the 
players that it isn’t. 

H.M.V.—DB4679-80. Concerto in F minor 
(Bach). Edwin Fischer. Almost justifies 
Joad’s remark: ‘“ If music had written itself 
the result would be Bach.” 

Col.—LX341. Concerto in D majer (Handel- 
Harty) London Symphony Orchestra (Harty) 
Harold Dawber (organ). Great stuff, finely 

_ played, perfect recording. 

Col.—LX256-7. Oboe Quartet (Mozart) 
(Goossens, Lener, Roth, Hartmann.) An 
endless delight. Nothing more perfect than 
this. Given the playing it deserves. 

Gol.—LB44.. Summer Night on the River 
(Delius) London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham). Proves that Delius and Beecham 
are two words with the same meaning. 

Col.—DX877-8. Cotillon, Ballet Music 
(Chabrier) London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Antal Dorati). A refreshing change from 
the standard ballet music. Some snappy 
playing here. 

Parlo.—E11248. Symphony No. 3 in D major 
Second and Third Movements (Schubert) 
Grand Symphony Orchestra (Kleiber). A 


' Parlo.—E11153. 
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charming and little known work. A pity the 
other two movements not recorded. 

Parlo.—E11416. Le Maschere—Overture 
(Mascagni) E.I.A.R. Orchestra (Ugo Tan- 
sini). Those who are fed up with “ Zampa,”’ 
etc., should try this—quite tasty. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
From Trooper J. A. Gray, New Zealand. 
(Our reader gave N.Z. record numbers, 
which we have rendered into English 
catalogue numbers.—Eb.) 

Col.—LX8o05. L’ Aprés-midi d’un faune 
(Debussy) London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham). Still the unsurpassable example 
of “‘ impressionism ”’ and one of the loveliest 
of orchestral discs. 

Parlo.—E11354. Toccata (Paradies) Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor (Bach). Eileen Joyce. 
My choice for a truly great piano record of 
music off the beaten track—an incredible 
fugue. 

Col.—LX293. ‘‘ Schwanda ” Polka and Fugue 
(Weinberger) London Symphony Orchestra 
(Harty). Musical fun and an ocean of 
riotous sound. 

Col.—LX618. Toreador’s Narrative (Turina) 
Gordon String Quartet. An entrancing 
morceau. I see it is to be axed in England— 
has already suffered that fate here. ‘‘ Give us 
something we know .. .!” 





From Sus.-Lizeut. D. A. Rimer, R.N.Y.R., 
H.M.S. Cloud, c/o G.P.O. London. 
H.M.V.—DB2074-5-6. Concerto in A minor 

(Grieg) Backhaus—New Symphony Orches- 
tra (Barbirolli). My first serious musical 
expenditure. This naive and refreshing 

composition never fails to please me. 

Col.—LX484-8. Seventh Symphony (Beet- 
hoven) Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Weingartner). This is a vivid interpretation 
of a fine work. 

Col.—DX869-72. Swan Lake (Tschaikovsky) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati). 
Full of lovely themes brilliantly played. For 
ballet and music lovers. 

H.M.V.—C3107. Excerpt—Requiem Mass 
(Brahms) Hildegard Erdmann, Chorus and 
Orchestra under Bruno Seidler-Winkler. 
A soprano of exceptional gift. Beautiful, 
breath-taking music. 

H.M.V.—DB1257. Navarra (Albeniz) Arthur 
Rubinstein. An electric and vigorous per- 
formance of warm, exotic music. 

H.M.V.—E550. Kalinka—Soldier’s Marching 
Song (Russian) sung by Alexander Kipnis. 
Excellent singing of two attractive airs; 
nationally characteristic. 

H.M.V.—DB3176-8. Sonata, Op. 13 (G. 
Fauré) Heifetz-Bay. <A fine example of this 
composer’s mastery of sheer melodic composi- 
tion. Music like wine. 

H.M.V.—DB3288-92. ’Ceilo Concerto (Dvorak) 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Széll) Casals 
soloist. An eye-opener on the light and shade 
of ’cello playing. Music for dreams. 

H.M.V.—DB2187-8. —‘Till’s | Merry Pranks 
(R.. Strauss) B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
(Busch). Grand playing of this lively yet 
nostalgic work. Definitely “‘ more-ish.”’ 

In quelle trine morbide— 
Manon Lescaut (Puccini) Meta Seinemeyer. 
Exquisitely sung performance of this charm- 
ingly tuneful aria. 

Col.—DB2052. O Beloved Father—‘‘ Gianni 
Schichi”’ (Puccini) Joan Hammond with 
Hallé Orchestra. Delightful air from an 
unfamiliar Puccini work pleasantly sung. 
(And there are many more! But I must 

wait for “‘ leave ’” when I shall be able to delve 

in my collection and refresh my memory.) 

Epitor’s Nore.—Records mentioned by readers 
must be in current catalogues. The feature is intended 
to help other readers in their choice. 
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“A selection of 7 


KATHLEEN LONG (Piano Solo) 
SCHUBERT : 
SONATA IN A MINOR OP. i _ 


Pm ma non ae. - - 

egretto quasi an antino: 

hieies + Se - - -} 1068 

other recordings 

DEBUSSY: 
PRELUDES (Second Book) 

No. |. Brouillards (Mist) - : 

No.6. General Lavine ( ccentric 
Cake-Walk) - K 1052 

No. 2. Feuilles Mortes (Dead 
Leaves) - - 

No. 4. Les Fees sont D’ Exquises 
Danseuses (The fairies are 
exquisite dancers) - - - 

No. 3. La Puerta del Vino 

(Habanera) 

No. 5. Bruyeres (Heather) -) 

No. 7. La Terrasse des Audiences | 
du clair de la lune (The Terrace 
of the Moonlight Audiences) ) 

No. 5 Ondine - . . 

No. 9. Hommage a ickwick, 
Esq., P.P.M.P.C. K 1055 

No. 10. Canope (Canopus) - 

No. Ii. Les Lee Alternees ) 
Bey we irds) - 

o. 12. me D’Artifice ire-| K 1056 


K 1053 


K 1054 


orks 
KATHLEEN LONG (Piano) and THE 
BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
MOZART: 


Piano Concerto in E Flat ( K.449) K 784/5/6 

Se ee in o (K.414) -K 772/3/4 
iano Concerto in Major 

(K 503) 0 | X 229/30) 1/2 





- | MOURA LYMPANY 
(Solo piano) 
RACHMANINOFF 
4 Twenty-four Preludes 
FP, No. 13 in B Flat 
m MinorOp.32No.2 
No. 14 in E Major > K 1029 
Op. 32 No. 3| 
No. 18 in F Major Op. 32 No. 7 
The above record is part of a complete recordin 
of the ‘Twenty-four Preludes.’  1023/4/5/6/7/ 
already issued. 

ASTRA DESMOND (Contralto) 
(With Maria Korchinska at the Harp) 
SONGS OF THE HEBRIDES 

(Kennedy-Fraser) 
An Eriskay Love Lilt - - - 
The River Callin - - "| K 978 
Landiof Heart’s Desire - -| 
Bloweth the West Wind - . 


The above record is the second in the series ‘‘Songs 
of the Hebrides,’’ first record K 977 already issued. 


SOPHIE WYSS (Soprano) 
with piano accompaniment 
Noel Provencal (Arr. Tiersot) - 
Ronde des Filles de Quimperle 
(French Canadian) (Arr.Vuillermoz) > K 1065 
Three French Nursery songs 
(Allen Rawsthorne) - - 

THE FLEET STREET CHOIR 
(Conductor: T. B. LAWRENCE) 
WILLIAM BYRD 
MASS FOR FIVE VOICES 
Kyrie Elieson. Gloria in excelsis Deo K 1058 


Credo - - - - - K 1059 
Sanctus and Benedictus - - 
Agnus Dei - - - - 1K 1060 


Some appreciations of Byrd’s Five Part Mass: 
William Glock ‘The Observer ’June7th,1942 
‘* The thing to do is to buy these three records, 
which cost about as much as five visits to the 
Albert Hall (and are worth fifty).”’ 
‘The Times ’ May 28th, 1942. 
‘“* A triumph for all concerned.’’ 
‘Birmingham Post ’ June 5th, 1942. 
“« The new production of a magnificent perfor- 
mance of William Byrd’s Mass for Five Voices 
— is in every way a first-class achievement.”’ 


DECCA RECORDS 


Issued by The Decca Record Co. 


1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9 





At this year’s promenade season the 
following exclusive Decca artists are 
appearing : 


IDA HAENDEL (Violin) 

MOURA LYMPANY (Piano) 
CLIFFORD CURZON (Piano) ; 
MEWTON-WOOD (Piano) | 

EDA KERSEY (Violin) 
MARGARET GOOD (Piano) 
ASTRA DESMOND (Contralto) 
ROY HENDERSON (Baritone) 
ELSIE SUDDABY (Soprano) 


ALBERT SAMMONS (Violin) 


Details of records by these artists will be found 
in the DECCA Catalogues. 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word wifh 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 





FOR SALE 


EETHOVEN Eroica (Coates), Grieg’s Piano 

Concerto (de Greef and Ronald), Beethoven 
Piano Concerto (Schnabel—Sargent), Mendel- 
ssohn Violin Concerto (Szigeti—Beecham), 
Brahms 4th (L.S.O.), Rimsky-Korsakov Schehera- 
zade (Stokowski). Excellent soe — 
Instone, 47, Marsham Court, London, S.W.1 


BouxND VOLUMES of ‘“ The Seen eee 
complete with Index. Numbers 5 to ll, 13 
and 16. Price £1 each.—‘*‘ The Gramophone,” 
49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


(CLASSICAL Records for Sale on deleted ).— 
Seddon, 5, River Close, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


DEBUSSY, La Mer (Koussevitsky); D’Indy 
Mountaineer Symphony (Long); Falla Gar- 
dens of spans Stravinsky, Psalm Symphony 
(Stravinsky); ach wagenengite (Stokow skid. 
etcetera. All abred. —Buckley, 3, Elm Park Road. 
London, S.W.3. 


E: .M.G. Mark XB, Oversize Horn, Walnut 
Cabinet; Ginn; new Dynamic Soundbox; Elec- 
trie Motor, complete with table, £40. Built in 
1940. First Two Volumes Beethoven Piano 
Sonata Society £7.—Jenkins, 15, Fairfield Park 
Road, Cheltenham. 


RANCK ae (Gaubert), oe Igor Over- 

ture (Heward), 10/-. All new. Wanted, 
Sibelius, Delius. —Cornell, 30, "Giewe Road, 
Braintree. 


({OLDEN Age of Opera.—Rare Recordings by 
Boninsegna, Destinn, Eames, Garbin, Kurz, 
Melma, Parkina, Plancon, Sembrich, Van Rooy. 
and many others. For exchange or sale. Also 
many fine letters and ——s ed i hs 
of this period.—Macharg, 4, Westfleid Drive, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Huse WOLF SOCIETY, Volume No. 1. Fibre 
played, as new. What offers? Also Volume 3. 
Fibre played. £2 2s. 0d.—Box No. 1000, c’o 

*“ The comepnene, 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middx 
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ECORD Collection, Orchestral, Vocal, Fibred. 
—S.T., c/o 120, Churchgate, Southport. 


WANTED 


3707, ‘‘Up, up my Soul.’’—W., 26, Springfield. 
Road, Chelmsford. 


[D®2 USSY, Second Sonata (Flute, Viola, Harp), 
Italian ‘Columbia CQX 16492. State needle. — 
Pride, Withy Wells, Spetchley, Worcester. 


-M.G. ‘‘ Dynamic ’’ Soundbox or equivalent.— 
Davies, 2, Church Street, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 


K™G. or Expert Acoustic Gramophone, with 
Electric Motor.—Crossley-Meates, ‘* Merlin,’’ 
Anthonys Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 


PrIBRED Complete Symphonies, Concertos and 
Chamber Works.—Adams, Market Place, 
Fordingbridge, Hants. 


HANDEL Choral Recordings, especially ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus,’’ Crawford’s ‘‘ Pale Moon.’’— 
Carter, Histon Road, Cottenham. 


H™’. or Marconi Radiogram. hag ong stating 

Model and price required.—Box No. 25, c/o 

we dy Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Ker.ton, 
i 


Ke Niel R Prelude (Elgar), H.M.V. ‘DB1934.— 
—— Rowe, Marling House, Selsley, Stroud, 
































URZ H.M.V. DA408, DB684; Kentner Col. 

DX864 and 865; Stracciari, Col. L2132. All 

as new or fibred.—33, Kingston Lane, Tedding- 
ton, Middx. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘‘ The 
eenens, © 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 











RUSSIAN Opera, withdrawn and Foreign, | par- 
ticularly Borodin, Moussorgsky, Rimsky, 
Korsakov. Good condition, fibred. State prices. 
—Marchetti, Howroyde, Barkisland, Halifax. 


ANTED.—A Meltrope III Soundbox in good 
condition.—Write Box 8000, c/o ‘* The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, ‘stanton. Midx. 


we .—Copy of the “ Encyclopedia of Re- 
corded Music.’’—Gordon, 522, Kenton Lane, 
Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Elgar’s “Starlight Express,’’ by 
Mott, D455-6-7-8. _Mitchell, 129, High Street 
Aston, Birmingh am. 


Wwatco Sapphire Needle, new or little used.— 
Snow, Sutton Cottage, Godalming, Surrey. 














Re 
steads, ‘Bacup, Lancs. 
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W ANTED.—H.M.V. Elgar DB1908-10, D177, 
DB1899-1900. Also DA1591, with or without 
tax. And Columbia LX509-10-11 without purchase 
tax.—Surgeon-Lieutenant Mather, Royal Naval 
Auxiliary Hospital, Lancaster. 





WANTED. .—Operatic _ Records, all makes, 
especially G. & T.s, Odeons, Fonotipias, 
‘‘T.R.C.C.s,”" and Pathes. Also Electrics by 
MR oy Therese Schnabel Wolf Album No. 1, 
Gerhart, Parlophone Special issue Lilli Lehmann, 
Photographs of Operatic Singers and Scrap 
Albums of ee sey pregremnanns. etc. Vocal 
Scores and Books pera. Gramophone Cata- 
logues prior to 1926. iste and prices to: Colin 
rere, 90, Bowes Road, ere Green, London, 
N.13. *Phone Bowes Park 248 








WANTED Urgently.—Self-contained Electric 
Record Player, A.C.—Wheeler, 14, Grasmere 
Road, London, N.10. 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates for this anetion, Coane nce per word, with 
a minimum charge of six illings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 





ALLAN’ S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
aunertoten meeaey: 3, 500 records; postal 
service.—Box No. ‘fo **The Gramophone,”’ 
49, Ebrington Rend Kenton, Middx. . 





BUSES from Finsbury Park and Archway (High- 

gate) bring you to London’s ——“" Sub- 
urban Gramophone Shop.—John Trapp, 9, Broad- 
way Parade, Crouch End, N.8. Mountview 1183. 





RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 

Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





F,XPERIENCED ASSISTANT required by well- 
known West End Gramophone Dealer.—Box 
No. 4363, c/o ‘“‘ The Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middx. 





GIMPLE Instructions for Improving Acoustic 
Gramophones; Prov. Pat. 11125/41.—From 

D. Gr iffith, Tunstead Vicarage, Stack- 
ls. 3d. post free. 
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THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
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MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


9 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 


. The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 


When at home : every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST. 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 























A Generous Allowance 


Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





only. No lists issued. 








will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 

available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 





accepted. 




















RE-TUNING 


of the Expert Dynamic and Standard soundboxes and 
repair of all other Expert equipment can still be 


Unfortunately, the difficulty in obtaining supplies of 
the necessary materials precludes the prompt execu- 
tion of orders received. 

The waiting list, though larger than we like, is being 
gradually reduced, but only in strict rotation at 

THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 
‘‘Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North Road, London, N.2 


Mountview 6875 
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EULENBURG 


"| MINIATURE SCORES | °°” 


> YELLOW COVER EDITION 4 
LATEST REPRINTS, 1942 


Send for Complete English Jubilee List of Eulenburg Miniature Scores, now ready. 














BACH No. HAYON No 
- * Suite, No. 1, C major ' ... 856 2/6 : - Symphony, No. 92 (Oxford), G major : .. 436 2/6 
~ » No.2, B minor _... - 821 2/6 - No. 103 (Drum), Kk? major - 469 2/6 
» No. 3, D major . - 818 2/6 — String nares. C major, Op. 76, No. 3 .. os 5 1/6 
» NO. 2 D major 861 2/6 - Piano Trio, No. 1, G major a ; - ... 299 1/6 
- Piano Concerto, D minor om owe , 744 3.. MENDELSSOHN 
minor _... 745 3/- — Five Pieces, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ Op. 61 804 3/6 
: - Colicerto for 2 V idlins, D minor .. 727 2/6 MOZART | 
3 Pianos, C major . Ws Be . - 
- Symphony, D major (K385) ia - 437 3/. 
BEETHOV EN Symphonie Concertante (K364), E? major ... .. 1734 3/6 
Svmphony, No. 4, C major. Op. 21 418 3/6 - Violin Concerto (K218), D major ... .- 748 3/6 | 
(Also Symphonies, Nos. 2-8, price 4/- e ach.) - String Quartet (K590), F major ... - 27 (1/6 
— String Quartet, BD major, Op. 18 21 1/6 - Piano Quartet (K478), G minor ... sien 158 1/9 
- ms ra C major, Op. 59, No. 3 30 1/3 SCHUBERT 
bk? major, Op. 74 ce 1/3 -Symphony, No. 5, BI major... ... | 508 3/6 
F minor, Op. 95 4 1/3 - Piano Trio, B? major, Op. 99 .. ai 84 1/6 
> A minor, Op. 152 6 1/6 Quartet Movement, C minor, Op. Post. .. 54 1/6 
Overture, Fide lio, Op. 72h 610 2 6 SCHUMANN 
BRAHMS - Piano Concerto, A minor, Op. : 707 . 
- Symphony, No. 1, C minor, Op. 68 <5 64’. String Quartet, A major, Op. ‘i * No. 3 76 1/6 
- - No. 2, D major, Op. 73 426 4/. TSCHAIKOWSKY 
~ ” No. 4, E minor, Op. 96 428 4/. Piano Concerto, No. 1, B9 minor, Op. 23 . 709 76 
- Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 805 3/. - Symphony, No. 4, F minor, Op. 36 -- 430 6 
- Clarinet Quintet. B minor, Op. 115 , 239 3/-. . No 5. BE minor, Op. 64 ... 429 6/. 
— String Quartet, C minor, Op. 51, No. 1 ... 240 2/6 : - No. 6 (Pathetique), B minor, Op. 74 479 6 - 
DVORAK WAGNER 
- Symphony, No. 4 525 12/6 Prelude, “‘ Mastersingers ”’ . ’ ai . 665 2°. 


ERNST EULENBURG, LTD., LONDON. 


Sole Selling Agents: 


GOODWIN & TABB LTD., 36-38 DEAN Street, LONDON, W.1 
































SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 


MINIATURE SCORES 





ELGAR 


Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 20 n. 2/6 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 n. 6 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 n. 6 








(Also available a bound folio edition) nn. £3 

Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 n. 3/6 

Symphony No. 5 in E) major, Op. 82 n. 8, 

En Saga, Symphonic Poem, Op. 9... n. 6 

marems, Suite, Op. 18.5.0 20. see coe } 

Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, Op. 112... n. 

Swan of Tuonela, Legend from Kale. 
vala, Op. 22, No. 3... . n. 2 

Lemminkainen’'s Return hes ge -"y T H F B FE S T O N 
Op. 22, No. 4 oe 9 wm em 4 

The Bard, Tone Poem, Op. 64 cme De R FE C O R D 

Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 on. 2/6 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
‘*Golden Pyramid’’ Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Rakastava Suite, Op. 14 (Strings and 
Timpani) a a he eo 


tN 


British & Continental Music Agencies, Ltd. 


125, Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 5532 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 
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YZ : gZ Z HARRY PARRY & his Radio Rhythm Club Seztet 
G ZY Rose Room; My BlueHeaven - - - R2846 
G | 
COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra 
- R2847 





Harvard Blues; Coming out Party - 







HARRY JAMES and his Orchestra 
The Flight of the Bumble Bee. Rimsky-Korsakov 


WO 
x 
AW 


- 
A 
\y 







jj Y :G* arr. James; The Carnival of Venice. Arban 
ZY Z arr.jJames - - - - - - - R2848 


\\ 
\ 








BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 
Blues in the Night; Where or When 






\-\ and his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet | 
- ; R 2845 
ealcusy. Gade; Love’s last word is | ythm ; ‘ 
; Sochon Rixio . : - RO20513 \ easy Sm ; Angry . own If I had You; Limehouse Blues 
| Sweet Georgia Brown; Doggin’ | R 2838 
. Around - - - - R2842 | 
: BENNY GOODMAN 


and his Orchestra 


Basin Street Ball; Blue Prelude 
R 
Clarinet a la King; The Earl R 2843 


Geraldo : “0 


and his Orchestra | 
| THE GERALDO SWING SEPTET | HARRY JAMES 
and his Orchestra 


Jeffrie’s Blues; Sharp as a Tack 
R 


Skylark ; Humpty Dumpty Heart- F 1933 
2841 


} 
[| (Directed by Ivor Mairants) 
I) Russian Salad ; Sea Food Squabble 
| R 2839 





Lamplighter’s Serenade; Always in my 
Heart - - - - . - F1934 


The Organ, 
The Dance Band and Me 


(Billy Thorburn at the Piano) 


In the Blue Hills of Maine; When your old 
Wedding Ring was New - - F1935 


Ivor Moreton & Dave Kaye 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 47) 


in the Blue Hills of Maine: A Zoot Suit; ! 
When your old Wedding Ring was New ; >F 1936 
| temember You; Blues in} 


Y 


Tangerine ; 
thy Night 
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The Parlophone Company Limited, H jes, Middlesex 
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